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By A FOREIGN RESIDENT. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Three per cent. Interest allowed on Deposits re- 
payable on demand. 
Two per cent. Interest on Current Accounts cal- 


culated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £50. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Latters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Birkbeck Almanack, with full particulars, 
post free, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


| 
| 
| 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the Birkpeck Buitpine Socrgry, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Birx- 

BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The Birkbeck Almanack, with full particulars, on 

application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 


GOOD for the 


Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
ar.s Mg from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. éd. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 
or 64 stamps, according to size, by 
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RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
A MEETING WITH MR. DISRAKLI. 
BY KARL BLIND. 


[. 

One day—it was some time after the French war against 
(termany—I happened to be in the House of Commons as the 
suest of a Liberal Scotch. member, who had warmly taken the 
side of our fatherland against an unjust aggression. In the 
midst of the dinner the division bell rang. Rising quickly, with 
a word of excuse, my host left to fulfil his parliamentary duty. 
On coming back, he, to my surprise, suddenly asked :-— 

“Would you not like to make the acquaintance of 
Disraeli ? ” 

I was not aware, until then, that the Liberal Scotch nobleman 
and the Tory leader were personal friends. However, I had lived 
long enough in England to know that men of the most opposite 
political views were accustomed to meet in social intercourse, far 
more than is the custom in other countries. Among the friends 
whose amiable character had always exercised a peculiar charm, 
I myself gladly reckoned Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records, a man full of learning. a free- 
thinker in religion, a Tory in politics—“ quite an Old Tory,” as 
he would often say with his kindly smile. Questions of the day, 
it is true, he seldom touched upon. In his house, where the gifted 
wife and daughter also represented a literary element, many a 
pleasant hour was spent by men of various ways of thinking. 

On the question being put to me as to making Mr. Disraeli’s 
acquaintance, I confess I at first felt little inclination. I was not 
even attracted by curiosity; for his whole life, all his ways and 
manners, seemed to me like an open book, in spite of the 
enigmatic closeness and dark reserve often attributed to him. 

“ But you know,” said the Liberal member encouragingly, as 
he: saw my hesitation, “that Mr. Disraeli, in the very beginning 
of the French war, at once took the right side, at least from the 
point of view of the Treaties of 1815.” 
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A sudden remembrance here came over me that those Treaties 
had also been appealed to by Mr. Disraeli during the first 
Schleswig-Holstein war (1848) in a sense unfavourable to the 
national rights of a German people. Having myself been the 
confidential intermediary, before the second Schleswig-Holstein 
war (1863-64), between the leaders of the Schleswig Parliament 
and Lord John Russell, the then Foreign Secretary, to whom 
they wished to convey memoranda of their case without laying 
themselves open to a Danish prosecution for high treason, I was 
not too strongly impressed by a reference to the Treaties of 1815. 

So, without going into this matter, I declined the offered intro- 
duction to Mr. Disraeli with thanks, adding that I was afraid 
there were too few points of contact to make a conversation 
pleasant. 

After a while, the division bell rang again, and my host had 
to leave once more. On his return he astonished me by the 
further remark :— 

“Mr. Disraeli has himself expressed a wish to make your 
acquaintance. He is waiting in the library. Would you not come?” 

It would have been a breach of the rules of good breeding to 
hesitate any longer. “Very well,” I answered. “I shall have 
much pleasure. Let us, before all, then, speak of his bearing in 
regard to Germany in 1870.” 

We went into a room, where Mr. Disraeli received us in a 
most graceful manner. After having shaken hands, he said some 
obliging words in a tone which at once invited unceremonious 
openness in conversation. For my part, I replied that I was glad 
to have been reminded that, “at a moment when a great and 
decisive crisis had occurred in Europe, he had come forward to 
speak in favour of our country.”’ 

I had seen the figure of the Tory leader often enough before 
in the House and in the lobby, and listened to his sarcastic 
speeches, so different, in rhetorical accent, from those of Mr. 
Gladstone or John Bright. I had observed how, in his place in 
Parliament, he usually sat with the aspect almost of an Egyptian 
idol, not moving a muscle, whilst attacks came down upon him 
like a hailstorm. This immobility of his attitude, this mask-like 
look of his face, also characterised him during our interview, when 
he had resumed his seat, after the first words of greeting. 

Yet all that he said was uttered in so agreeable a manner, that 
the impression was wholly different from the one created by his 
appearance in Parliament. His manner of speaking was quiet, 
measured, dignified, yet, withal, warm. No ambiguous remark 
escaped from his lips. Involuntarily one might have doubted 
whether this was only a “second manner” adopted for the occa- 
sion. However, he confirmed, with evident frankness, that “he 
had looked upon the attack of France against Germany as a great 
and grievous wrong.” On this point we were all agreed. 
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As I glanced, at that moment, at the two men who in Parlia- 

ment were divided by antagonistic camps, but who in this question 
were then at one, I could not help being struck by the remark- 
able difference of race-type. The Orie nntal-faced descendant of a 
Venetian Jew of the persecuted tribe of the Spanish Sephardim, 
who by his superior ability had risen to be the parliamentary 
captain of the pre-eminently aristocratic party in England, formed 
a striking contrast to the purely Teutonic , blue-eyed, fair-haired, 
red-bearded Scotch member, the offspring of one of the most 
ancient northern families, with his clear and nobly-cut features. 
In the conversation the latter scarcely mixed. Most considerately, 
he left it to the Tory leader and to myself. To some extent, it is 
true, this may have been caused by the circumstance of my having 
introduced subje ets on which he afterwards became the downright 
opponent of Mr. Disr: veli—namely , the Eastern Question, the 
corresponding situation of Austria-Hungary, and the Panslavistic 
inovement. 

Though Mr. Disraeli spoke very cautiously on Turkish and 
astern : affairs, it may be said that, in the course of the interview, 
a considerable agreement of views gradually seemed to come out. 
The subjects were treated fully in their various aspects. The Tory 


leader did his share more by questions put ; but his manifest wish 
was, that there should be a large, thorough, and comprehensive 
discussion. My fear lest his time should be occupied overmuch 
whilst debates were going on in the House, was quickly removed 
by him. 

We came to speak of the tearing up of the provisions of the 


Paris Treaty of 1856, referring to the Black Sea, which the 
Government of the Czar had resolved upon in such a high-handed 
manner, when Germany and France were engaged, in 1870-71, in 
a struggle of life and death. 

[ here remarked that for centuries the Northern Autocrats had 
alternately sought territorial extension in Europe and Asia, always 
changing the venue in accordance with the favour of circumstances 
I pointed out how both these aims were never lost sight of by 
them, and how the success gained in one direction had been uni- 
formly used for the furtherance of aggression in the other. The 
West and the East were thus threatened by turns ever and anon. 
Cossacks, Kirgises, Calmucks, were gradually subdued, annexed 
to the despotically governed Empire, drilled into its service, and 
then used, on their part, for the conquest and oppression of Euro- 
pean populations of much higher culture and political standing 
than the backward peasantry ‘of Russia Proper. The Baltic pro- 
vinces, parts of Poland, and Finland had thus been added to the 
Muscovite dominion. And now this tyrannic power, with its venal 
bureaucracy, was aiming at the very heart of central Europe, 
whilst trying to get hold of Constantinople; thus creating a grave 
danger for the future of Greece, and for regenerated Italy. 
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“You look upon the Panslavistic movement 
In what relation do you think it stands to the Russian G 
asked Mr. Disraeli. 


ae | have no doubt.’’ | answered, ° 


the many ramifications of that movement. 
are mixed up in it with the crafty scl ino ter 
burg and Moscow, who simply work for Rus \ 

nion. The Slav-speaking populations, or frag : 

in Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey, wide! n O 
They understand each other as little as Germans, & 


or Englishmen do, though they are all of the 
But in the Panslavistic propaganda 
who, by secret threads, keep the movement 


together in the interest of the Russian Governn 
"i democratic disguise, not a few of its emissaries 
Revolutionary phri apie ged has often | 
make the conque st of Constantinople by tvuss 
Democratic parties of Europe. The -sam 
employed to serials men that the disrupt 
old ps arliamentar y country -and the conversi 


a Slavonian strong hold, would be for 
popular party. | 














At these words Mr. Disraeli list O 
attention. Everything passing. in the D 
interested him specially; for had not he | . 
sie) Radical ? 
| His public career had commenced n unde 
formula. On the plains of Troy, “ unde 
heroes, and by the confluence of poet streams, 
his mind—so he wrote in 1834—that “ in those ¢ 
rise, the pyramids of poetic art, amid the fall th 
sp Juadour of less creations, the Poet hath ever « 
his Time.” The spirit of his own time he concli y be the reve 
lutionary one. Hence, “for me remains the Re nary iKpicl 


That poem, re-edited by him in 1864, 
then Lord Stanle ‘y, contains ms iny str 
le one in She lley ’s vein about- 


Killing the Earth with fai 

. Maternal Earth, so fruitfu 
Again, that other often-quoted passag 

_—_ < 

And le: ssed be the hand 1 
. The regicidal steel that sha 
) A welbani sorrow with a ti 

* Book ii., 24. This is not suppressed in t 

Halll but only, from a corrected text of 1837, chat 
. and hall 


a The reg icidal steel that sh: 
| A nation’s woe, 
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When first stepping forward as a parliamentary candidate, he 
said he would not seek the support of either aristocratic party. 
Shorter Parliaments and the ballot he, in those days, accepted as 
legitimate demands. Long after he h: d gone over to the Conser- 
vative party, he one day astonished many “by advocating a prayer 
for amnesty of C hartists sentenced to imprisonment. Thomas 


Cooper, the Chartist, dedicated to him one of his poems from 
prison. 

Such remembrances, | in lagines d, were perhaps flitting through 
Mr. Disraeli’s mind when 1 uropean Democracy was mentioned. 
Nor could I forget that, in Opposition, he had endeavoured to form 


a “‘ Social Alliance” between the Conservative party and a number 
of working-class leaders, as against Liberals. The negotiations for 
that object were carried on secretly ; but the scheme, fortunately, 
came to nought. Remembering these ways and manners of the 
Tory leader, I could easily fancy that he would be very attentive 
when the intrigues of emissaries of the Russian Government, posing 
as De mocrats, came to be discussed. 

On this subject 1 gave some notable instances from personal ex- 


perience. I also took occasion to refer to the overthrow of th: 
popular and national movements at Vienna and in Hungary, in 
[848-49, by means of Slav agencies, in whose wake the interven- 
tion of a Russian army against the Magyars came under Czar 
Nicholas. 

“A few years later,” I added, ‘‘ a writer like Alexander Herzen, 
whom I have intimately known, and whom many regarded as a 
representative of the cause of freedom, did not scruple to scatter 
about phrases on what he called the ‘corrupt blood of the Ger- 
mano-Romanic world,’ which, he said, ‘must be reinvigorated by 
the young barbarian world of Russia!’ All Europe was, to him, a 
‘Sick Man,’ whom it would be best to ‘take by the throat and 


finish off” Russia was to be the ‘heir’ of that ‘Sick Man.’ 
Putting forward a Russian peasant of his own invention, he, in one 
of his letters, made that personage revolve the question in his mind 
whether Vienna, St. Pete rsburg, Warsaw, or Moscow should be 
the Russian capital of the future. Finally, ‘he made him decide for 
Constantinople as the capital of the United Slavo-Greeks ! 

Mr. Disraeli listened with apparent deep interest to what seemed 
new to him. As he coincided in the view that it would be a great 
misfortune if the Panslavistic movement were to shake Austria- 
Hungary, I observed that a strong Germany and Austria- aeNER TY 
could only be welcome for England, and that intelligent Liberal 
Democrats, and Conservatives should seek to prevent a premature 
collapse of Turkey, as long as the over-grown Empire of the Czar 
stood there in threate ning form, and the dividing wall of Poland 
was not yet restored. 

The Central Asian question in its bearing upon India was the: 
discussed. 
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[ was aware that, on this point, Mr. Disraeli held opinions which | 
looked upon as tot ally wide of the mark. A trace of his view came 
out in an incidental short remark that fell from hin 

“The Russians,” he said, “ have now enough on their hands in 
Central Asia. And, after all, I do not think there is any cause foi 
complaint or alarm in that direction.”’ 

“ You will pardon me,” I answered, “when I say that I hay 
never been able to understand how quietly England, upon the whole 
nay, with what surprising assent, not a few men here have regard 
this pushing forward of Bassin through Independent Tartar 
After all, her final aim is India.” 

Mr. Disraeli quickly felt the sting of these words. trary to 
his custom, he moved about a little with app: easiness. 
However, he seemed to think that it was still a | f’ the 
Russian to the Indian frontier. 

In re ply , L laid stress on the systematic ad\ » Russian 
position in Turkestan, whose grat lual a pproximation to the frontiers 
of the English dominion I he Id to be sail with a deep calculation. 
One day, Russia would be so near to India that she \ tr 
stir up dissatisfied populations and parties there, so as bring 
about a rebellion like the one in 1857. At the critical moment, 
England might be distracted by simultaneous rebel movements in 
Irel: andandC anada,* in which—far offas these countries might seen 
—Russian agents would perhaps also have a hand \tal nts, 
I said, “there has been evidence of such influenc India shortly 
before the Sepoy rising. This, at pont | state on 1 mation from 
a fully trustworthy source, which came to me quite by accident.” 

“You re: ally mean the rising of 1857?’ Mr. Disraeli said, in 


somewhat doubting tone. He asked for details, which I gave from 
recollection, so far as it was possible. 

Russian emissaries, acquainted with nativ 10 
been active to promote a rebellion in India during the Crimean 
war, so as to create a diversion. Fortunately for England, it was 
not so easy to time the event for the purposes of the Russian 
Government. Of course, the native elements of dissatisfaction 
were fully,in existence in those days, even without the activity of the 
Czar’s agents. Still, the fact In question—and 1 had good reasoz 
to believe it to be a well-ascertained fact—is a noteworthy on 


1 wound up this part of the conversation with a remark later on 
embodied in an essay :— 

“ I believe Russian autocracy will never rest, as long as it ha 
great power, until England has been brought down from the 
pinnacle of her greatness. Russia knows of what value India 1s tor 
the commercial prosperity of this country ; a prosperity in which 


A ei A 


the working classes of the English towns are deeply interested. 
Hence the Russian Government will always aim at coming nearer 
and nearer to India, by first pushing in the outer bulwarks, such as 


* There was then. as now. good ca 
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Turkestan, Turkey, and Persia. When that work is done, she will 
try to bring about the final catastrophe and convulsion.” 

“These were the main = treated of during the interview, 
which lasted a considerable time. Meanwhile, the ‘Liberal member, 
with arms crossed, had meaile sat in silence. On home questions 
nothing was said; for there no consonance of views whatever was 
possible. I thoutht I should not prolong the meeting any further, 
and rose. 

When we took leave, Mr. Disraeli conducted us to the door with 
kind words. ‘This was the pear time I met the Tory leader. 

Afterwards the Scotch member and I still walked for a long 
time up and down the Hall in which Charles I. was judged. When 

the Eastern question again came up a few years later, his opinions 
utterly disagreed from mine. He enthusiastically wished for the 
success of Russia, : and bitterly attacked Lord Beaconsfield. I thought 
that a downright reverse of the Czar’s armies would bring up the 
lissatisfied element in the Kimpire, and, at the very least, force a 
defeated Autocrat to grant a charter. Thus, I seeladed with 
many Continental Liberals and Democrats, political and social 
progress might have been wrought in Russia herself, and Europe 


been freed from the ever-recurring dangers of aggression which 
are plotted in a despot’s conclave. 
IT. 


Constantinople and India are the two aims steadfastly kept in 
view by the Court at St. Petersburg, and its military and bureau- 

‘ratic class. On these points, a careful and continued study of 
Russian history and c me necan y literature, as well as of all ‘that 
relates to the Panslavisti ic movement, has never left any doubt in 
my mind. I have gi ven expression to that opinion before the 
Crimean war, soon after coming to this country, more than thirty 
years ago.* 

Personal intercourse with men of the Panslavonian, or rather, 
pan-Russian propagandist type, had only strengthened my con- 
viction. In a quarter where, apparently, the bitterest opposition 
to Czardom was the parole, | found, as far back as 1849, the 
aggressive ideas of autocracy more or less openly shared. Almost f 
invariably, and rather suspiciously , it was done under the guise of | 
an “irresistible Fate,” a‘belief in which not a few of those propa- 
gandists have a trick of affecting. 

This “ manifest destiny ” talk was meant to terrify the public 
mind of ‘Europe, to emasculate its resistance by sheer fright. 
Before the Crimean war we were treated to quite a literature of 
this fatalistic kind. It was written in the style of the so-called 
“ Last Will of Peter I.,”’ + but embellished with new phrases filched 
from the Democratic armoury of sp ech. 


% 6s 


The Universal Empire of the Cossacks ;” 1853. 
} That often-quoted document is, no doubt, a fabrication. Yet it contains, by an 
able hand, a remarkable forecast of the designs of successive Russian Governments. 
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Alexander Herzen was the head source of 1 tpourings 
He incessantly sought to impress upon the popular parties that 
Kurope was “played out”; that “her dissolution was near at 
nand* , that “the young barbarians of the Slav world, feeling 
this de ath-agony to be in the wind, were calling out a ‘ mement 
mort’ to the Old World, offering to murder it, | ild not 
commit suicide ’’; and that the “ Des | Mars h” was sounding for 
Kurope, whilst youthful Russia was heralded | 
maestosa e marziale } All this ~Poagt was TO pass revolutulonary 
propagandism. The truth is, that Russian despotism is one of tl 
oldest and most corrupt institutions in Europe, and that tl 
Muscovite masses =? no liking whatever for military adventures. 

There is a book by Herzen, in German and English : “ My Exil 
in Siberia.” He has never been in Siberia! § tly before #] 
Crimean war, he endeavoured to impress upon Democrats 
various foreign nationalities the desirability o x0 Sout! 
Africa, or to Australia, where a New Le orld is crowing and new 
scenes of activity are opening ; the Old World being played out.” 
On these exertions of his | “might ont a curious conversation | 
had with him. When asking him whether he himself would go to 
the new scenes of activity in Australia, he fel! urrassed, and 


almost blushed. 
“1 have a family,” he said. 
*“ So have I,”’ I answered. 
He then abruptly changed the subj. 


Both the revolutionary and the Liberal] parties of p! nt iussia, 
which are working for the entire overthrow of Czardom, or for the 
introduction of parliamentary government, | nothing to do 
either with those literary “ manifest destiny ” tricks, or with the 
designs of endless conquest. They know that tl leliverance of 
their country from a galling yoke is thus indefinitely put off. 

The war of 1854-56, which sO m ny cry dow n now as a Grave 
fault committed by England, has struck a useful blow against th 
fatalistic theory of the advance of Russian autocracy. It has don 
more. In its wake came the emancipation of the serfs, and the 


partial loosening of the iron grip by which Nicholas had choked 
every utterance of public opinion. Again, through the defence of 
Constantinople from the Czar’s grasp, the restoration of Hungarian 
self-covernment, with reformed ‘parliame ntary institutions, became 
a possibility a few years afterwards. Had Muscovite despotism 
been enthroned on the Bosphorus in 1854, the Maaver common- 
wealth, which contains so many discordant races, would ‘i been 
shaken to its very base by the Panslavistic allies of Russia. 

The Liberal and Republican parties of Europe were well aware 
of the real situation when the Emperor Nicholas made his attack 
upon Turkey. With quite a few exceptions, the best Liberals 
and the Radical working-classes in England, as well as the exiled 
popular leaders of the Continent—Mazzini, Kossuth, Ledru- 








Rollin, and many others—energetically called for armed resistance 
against Russia. Some of those who at present try to smooth 
the path for a tyrannic power, than which there is no greater 
danger for the independence, the freedom, and the civilization of 
Europe, might well be astonished if the manifestoes of those 
popular leaders were reprinted, who certainly were no “Tory 
Jingos.” Undoubtedly the Crimean war was mismanaged. Yet, 
Liberal Russians know what benefits it has brought to their 
country, in spite of this mismanagement. 

So also, during the last Russo-urkish war, there were some 
sound political thinkers within the Autocrat’s dominions, who would 
gladly have used the opportunity of a defeat of Alexander IL., 
at Plevna, for extorting from him the grant of a constitution. 
Even the Sultan had granted a Parliament under the compulsion 
of a Softa (Students’) rising at Constantinople. Could the Czar 
have refused to do the same, if Plevna had become his Sedan ? 

I say this with full sympathy for the cause of progressive 
nationalities. So far as in me lay, I have always defended the 
cause of Italy, of Hungary, of Poland, as against the clashing 
interests of German dynastic powers. Iam not one of those who 
think that the Ottoman Empire is for ever to be upheld in its 
present shape. The opinion I expressed, as a member of the 
London Greek Committee, was to the effect that if Turkey were 
to fall, the next best heir at Constantinople would be the 
Hellenic nation. 

In the opinion of those who hold this view—nay, in the intelligent 
opinion of any one who does not wish to increase a growing peril 
to southern Kurope—it would have been a fatal course to allow 
the Russian Government to extend the frontiers of its Bulgarian 
vassal state in 1878, to the shores of the Aigean Sea. Greece 
would thus for all time have been shut off from any possibility of 
a further extension in an eastern direction. She would have been 
hemmed in as by a dividing wall. She would have been in danger 
of being one day overwhelmed by a Panslavistic wave. To incor- 
porate Greece, as well as RKoumania—without heeding the ditter- 
ences of race and speech—in a vast empire whose leadership 
would belong to Russia, is a scheme that has been openly broached, 
years ago, by some of the-more adventurous promoters of Muscovite 
dominion. The undoing of the Convention of San Stefano was 
consequently a Greek—ay, a European—interest. In this Lord 
Beaconsfield, acting together with Germany, was eminently in the 
right. \ 

So far back as 1832, Mazzini wrote :— 





_ “Hungary seems called upon to play a weighty part among the forces of the 
future. If, to-day, there is a danger of invasions and of conquests which might 
destroy the European equilibrium, it is in the North. Russia is the only foe which 
the south of Europe has to fear. From Catherine II. down to our times, Russia 
has pursued restlessly, and with success, an idea of aggrandizement hostile to 
turope. Like a sea that tears and saps the shore, Russia has, step by step, 
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name those English leaders who had opposed, in 1853, the national 
eall for resistance against the Emperor Nicholas, Mazzini wrote, 
in 1871, in the Roma del Popolo :— 


‘The ery of ‘peace at any price,’ which was raised in England by a whole 
influential school, encouraged Russia to her attempt, and in a great measure 
ecessitated the Crimean war. 


The great Italian leader, to whom, together with Garibaldi, the 
restoration of the national independence “and unity of his country 
is due in so large a measure, was well aware of the great perils to 
Kuropean freedom from the action of Russia. He felt that, with 
the establishment of Czardom at Constantinople, even Italy would 
be no longer safe. He was equally aware of the danger to the 
world’s progress if “all the paths to the vast regions of “Asia were 


in the hands of the Czar.”’ 


LILI. 


Strange though it may sound, it is a well-proven fact that the 

‘eal objects of Muscovite policy have been far better understood, 
for a long time past, by the le aders of ' public opinion and even by 
large masses of political], intelligent men abroad, than by not a 
few of the foremost statesmen in this country. 

Tories are usually, though most errone ously, identified now with 
the idea of resistance against Russia. Yet, the Duke of Welli ling- 
ton and various other eminent Conservatives—in more recent 
times, Sir Stafford Northcote, not to speak of Lord Derby and 
of Lord Salisbury in his former emg might be quoted as proofs 
of a want of foresight, especially . recard to the ulterior aim of 
the Russian Gaverasnent in the i: i of India. What Mr. 
Gladstone, not many years since, has called “that standing hob- 
goblin at Russia,” was formerly, by some Conservatives, “called 

‘that political nightmare meaning the possibility of a Russian 
intention of attacking India. 

Would they say so now ? 

Lord Beaconsfield himself cannot be acquitted from having 
strangely erred in this matter, even as late as 1876. Though he 
then exerted himself to stop Russia from seizing Constantinople, 
he still imagined it to be good policy to show her the way, so to 
say, through Central Asia. He said :— 


“Tam not one of that school whiah views the advances of Russia in Asia with 
deep misgivings, I think that Asia is large enough for the destinies of both Russia 
and England.” 





Again :— 


“I think that, from the period of the conquest of Tashkend, every one must have 
fe'% that it was almost inevitable that all the khanates would be conquered by 
iussia, ... This event, after all, is one which was anticipated, and in a direc- 


tion of country that is not peculiarly menacing to those imperial interests which 
engage our attention. ... W ith regard to understanding (as to a neutral zone), 
there was an understanding about Khiva, but we must all admit that was a most 
unfortunate understanding, because no two persons are agreed as to what that 
understé anding was(!).... Fur from looking forward with alarm to the develop- 
ment of Russia in Central Asia, I sce no reason why they should not conquer 
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Tartary any more than why England should 
eg that the people of Tartary may gain as much advant 
by Russia as the peo ple of India from being con red 

“ Ay, there’s the rub.” 

I read those words of Lord Beaconsfield in 1876 with a peculia 
feeling, remembering the interview with him. When I say that 
he strangely misjudged affairs in Central Asia, in their bearing 
upon India, the expression is rather un on the mark. For, h 
could he maintain, in reference to the understanding about Khiy 


that there are “no two persons acreed as to what that unde 
standing was’’? A mere glance at a despatch of Lord Gra 
to Lord Loftus, of January 8th, 1873, settles tl 

We there read :— 


“Count Schouvaloff, a statesman enjoying 1 1] 
of Russia, confirmed the very that it was by the Empe1 . 
personal interview with me. It had caused grea prise t 


to learn from various sources that a certain am 

had been caused in the public mind of this c 

nected with Central Asia. With regard to 
idea of its character, it was sufficient to say that would 
battalions. ot only was it fur from the intenti ft] / 
of Khiva. but positive 0) ‘ders had heen p) _ 

decided warrant that I might give positir 

matter.” 

How was this pledge of His Majesty kept? 

Soon afterwards a Russian army——composed , t of four-ar 
half, but of ten battalions of infantry, together “with twenty -fivi 
squadrons of Cossacks, and sixty guns—we nt to Khiva. After th 
conquest in 1873, it was se ‘ttled by treaty that the whole of the 
right bank of the Oxus, and all the lands adjoining theret 
had hitherto been looked upon as belonging to Khiva, sha 
over from the Khan into the possession of Russia, together wit! 
the people dwelling and camping thereon. 

rm . ° a ° ‘ . 

_ There have been successive similar pledges in regard to Mery 

urakhs, Afghanistan; all given, so to say, on an Imperial word oi 
ey to the Engli sh nation + and to the Queen in person. They 
have all been sh: imefully broken. These records of "dip lomatic, an 
more than diplomatic, assurances look to-day like the overthrow 
milestones of Russi an progress towards India. 

Can we wonder, with such { facts before us, that Prince Petet 
Dolgorukoff, in his work, “The Truth about Russia,’ should have 
declared that ‘ Russia is the country of official and organised lies": 
That author is a moderate constitutionalist. Writing ei In 
1860, he spoke of Alexander IJ. in laudatory terms, which have 
certainly not been justified by subsequent events. Yet, knowin 
the administration of his country as he did, he said :— 

“Russia has, from the time of the Mongol invasion, in the thirteenth century 
down to our days, been nothing but an immense pyramid of oppression. In this 
vast edifice, slavish subjection and arbitrary force reign from the bottom to the 
top; and from top to bottom there is developed, in formidable proportions, ¢/¢ 

oficial lie, the lie erected into a political institution. . . . This despotism, 
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hideous in itself, exercises an eminently deleterious moral influence. It dries up 
the noble and elevated sentiments ; it degrades the soul; it corrupts, perverts, and 
lowers the character, even more among those who exercise that despotism than 


among its victims.” 


What a portraiture of the antagonist with whom the guardians 
of India have to deal! It is not a Nihilist, not a Social Democ rat, 
but simply a Liberal—the scion of one of the first families which 
‘came over with the Conqueror” (namely, with Rurik, the Norse 
chieftain, who founded the Russian empire), that has drawn the 
foregoing likeness. 

Who does not remember how the pledge given by Alexander IL., 
in 1882, that he would not seize upon Merv, was grossly broken i in 
1884, by its annexation? Ever re mowed breaches of the most 
solemn assurances are the continually recurring incidents in these 
modern “ Alexander Expeditions” towards India.* To those who 
simply avert their heads from the most patent facts and the most 
manifestly 1 increasing danger, I once ventured to apply the name 
f dealers in an “ ostrich policy, an expression repeated after- 
wards, I believe, by a member of the House of Lords. This ostrich 

olicy, unfortunately, still finds favour with some. If the object 
Mir bo lose India, their attitude must, of course, be pronounced 
‘to be admirably adapted to the end. 

There are politicians, | know, who throw doubt on the very title 
of England to the retaining of her Indian possessions. Now, if 
this were done with the view of helping to build up, in course 
of time, an independent, self-governing community in southern 
Asia, or a number of such states, capable of holding their own, 
the thesis could be understood, theore tically speaking. Hngland’s 
natural task, from the point of view of f the furtherance of civiliza- 
tion, is to bring about such political education among the Indians. 
Being, as a German, quite unbiassed in the question of English 
dominion,and having been much in contact with prominent Indians— 
Hindoo, Mohammedan, and Buddhist—in England, I may say that 
[ hold such gradual emancipation to be a truly nollie task for the 
reformers of this country. 

But if doubt is thrown on England’s title——as I am afraid 2 
sometimes is—merely for the sake of promoting the ends of 
semi-barbarous, aggressive tyranny, it is a waste of time to hold 
parley with these false friends or masked : agents of the enemy. 

For the present, no politically sane man will assert that India is 
ripe for immediate independence. England acts the useful part 
of guardian of India’s peace at home, of protector of her security 
against attack from abroad. Whatever may have been the errors 

* “Injustice towards a ruler who has so great a task, who bears so heavy a 
burden, as the Emperor of All the Russias, would be unpardonable, even for an 

exile. . . . But even if I were to say that the Emperor Alexander II. had 
invented the gunpowder, it would not better my position. I may, at all events, 
write this : that he has only entered upon the footsteps of Alexander the Great as 


far as Samarcand, and that it remains reserved to Alexander IV. to conquer India.” 
(“ Russia under Alexander II.,” by Iwan Golowin. Leipzig: 1870.) 
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of statesmen in the past, England has, at all events, done away, by 
her legislation, with some of the worst abuses which were the oui- 
growth of Indian superstition. She has conferred upon multitudes 
the boon of a better system of instruction. She has recently mad 
honourable efforts in the direction of popular self-rule in India. 
More may be expected ; more is, with g 
from her; for she herself is making rapid strides in progress 
at home, and the parties that are bound up with that good cause 
are, in the main, imbued with a sense of justice towards India. 
But let the hand of England be withdrawn to-day, and to 
morrow the bitter feuds of races and creeds hostile to each oth: 


. P : | 7 ’ 
cood reason, to pe hoped 


would throw the vast Asiatic country into a sad convulsion. Then 
an arbitrary Power, detested by the best intellects in all its own 
chief cities, would presently step in as a conqueror, with an oppres- 
sive military organization, with a host of balf-civilized hordes as its 
retinue, and with an administration more corrupt than that of an 


Oriental despotism. 
Is progress thus to be furthered? 
IV. 

In the interest of India herself, energetic resistance to the sudde1 
Russian advance is therefore desirable. Indians feel this necessity 
Witness the offers made by them in the present time of trial. 

Afghanistan—that Central Asian Switzerland, as it may 
called, both on account of its geographical configuration and th 
race variety of its inhabitants—lis, fortunately, as a protecting 
bulwark before India. Here, again, English statesmen have com- 
mitted not a few sad blunders. More especially was this th 
ease when the Duke of Argyll—to whom the Government at 
St. Petersburg owes a deal of gratitude for more than one reason 
—spurned the offered alliance of Shere Ali, thus driving him 
into the arms of the Czar. 

But are new faults to be committed? Are Afghans, and Per- 
sians, too, to be taught that whenever Russia makes a fresh spring 
forwards, in spite of her most solemn pledges, she will always 
carry off impunely a piece of territorial booty? | Wise words oi 
warning have recently been uttered once more by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson as to the effect this would inevitably have at Cabul 
and Teheran. Of not less weight are the recent writings of Colonel 
Malleson (‘The Russo-Afghan Question and the Invasion of India ”) 
and of Mr. Charles Marvin. May those warnings not remain un- 
heeded, lest England should one day have to defend India under 
far more unfavourable circumstances—and ata time, too, when she 
may have to cope with difficulties in various parts of her vast empire. 

One feels almost intellectually degraded when called upon to 
prove that in the case of Afghanistan, also, the government of the 
Czar has shown its usual Muscovite faith. Since 1869 there has 
been a series of the customary Russian assurances. “ ‘The idea 
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expressed by Lord Clarendon, of keeping a zone between the 
possessions of the two empires in Asia, to preserve them from 
any contact, has been always shared by our august Master. You 
may assure Lord Clarendon that nothing could better suit the 
views of the Emperor. 

Is this not enough? 

3ut there was much more. “ His Imperial Majesty looks upon 
Afghanistan as completely outside the sphere within which Russia 

may be called upon to exercise her influence. No INTERVENTION 
OR INTERFERENCE WHATEVER, OPPOSED TO THE INDEPENDENCE 01 
THAT STATE, ENTERS INTO HIS CALCULATIONS.” 

Is it possible to give a more definite pledge? 

Yet, a few years afterwards, the same Imperial Majesty en- 
deavoured, by a secret = to gain over the Ameer to some 
strange proposals, the chief points of which are contained in the 
“Confidential News Let tter from the Government Agent at 
Peshawur,”’ dated June 18th, 1878 (Central Asia, Enclosure 2 
in No. 161). The Ameer was asked to allow the location of 
Russian agents at Cabul and other places; to accord permission 
tor the quartering of Russian troops in Afghanistan ; to let roads 
be constructed by the Russian Government from Samarcand to 
Cabul, from Cabul to Herat, from Herat to Candahar ; to allow 
passage, when necessity arises, by routes it may be desirable to 
tollow, to Russian troops proceeding tO India ; to set up telegraph 
wires wherever Russian troops or agents were to be stationed ; 
and to furnish supplies to the Russian troops on payment, if it 
became desirable that the Russian Government should send an 
expedition TO WAGE WAR IN Iyp1A. On these conditions the Russian 
(sovernment would allow the continuance of the administration of 
Afghanistan to the representatives, successors, and heirs of th 
Ameer. 

Having been foiled in this plan, the Government of the Czar, 
with its usual cynic di sregard of international decency, now 
quibbles about the amg of its own expression: “The State of 
Afghanistan.” Having, by a breach of pledge, seized Merv, it 
claims—on ethnographical grounds—dominion over the refugee 

Sarik Turkmenes who have sought shelter in Afghanistan. Or, to 
meek more correctly, it claims dominion over the territory allowed 
to these refugees. 

The ethnographical delimitation is, of course, a mere sham of 

a pretext. Because Russia has, contrary to her promise, appro- 
pelated Merv, has she, therefore, a right even to territory outside 
of Merv? Where would the limit of her demands then end? From 
step to step the whole world might thus be annexed. 

The “State of Afghanistan,” as it has been pointed out, cannot 
possibly mean only certain tribes dwelling therein. It does not mean 
simply the ruling Pathan nationality. “If we speak of a state, of 

a kingdom, and so forth, we thereby include all its various com- 
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ponent parts. With the exception of Holland, Denmark, and 
Italy, there is at present not a state. in all Europe which does not 
contain fragments of various nationalities. Even Belgium, with a 
population not much more than Afghanistan, contains a majorit; 

of Nether-German speaking Flemings and of French-spea ad 

Walloons. Republican Switzerland, with but half the pop ulation 
of Belgium, has three or four different races with different speech 
in her Confederacy : a majority of German-Swiss, and a remnant 
of French, Italian, and Romansch speaking people in the southern 
eantons. In Hungary there are four chief races, as distinct from 
each other as a Turk is from a Slav, a German from an Italian : 
not counting minor fragments of population. Spain has Spaniards 


proper, and Basques, who use not a Romanic, but an Iberian 
language 
> eae 


Even since the loss of Alsace, France still contains non-French 
populations—namely, I'lemings, speaking the same tongue as the 
kindred Low-German people of the Netherlands ; also Basques. on 
the Pyrenzan frontier; Keltic-speaking Bretons; and a sprit lin 


of inhabitants whose language has close affinity with neighbouring 
Italian dialects. And so on throughout the Continent. In the 
United Kingdom itself we find Englishmen, Welshmen, Lowland 


Scotch, Highland Scotch Anglo Scotch, and Kelt-Iberian Irish- 
men; not to mention French-speaking people of the Channel 
Islands, who are politically outside the United Kingdom 

All this proves sufficiently that <i we refer toa “Stat 


international engagements, nobody has a business to pick its com 
ponent parts to pieces for. the objects of a particular policy of a 
foreign Power. How if Great Britain were to = oo to th 
sretagne on 2 ag of the ethnological connecti of that pro- 


vince with Wales, Ireland, and the Scoten Rie lands? Or 
France, on account of her possession of the Bretagne, were to si 
up a counter-claim against England? How if the French were to 
claim the Spanish Basques because Basques live in France? Or 
vice versa ¢ 

It, therefore, stands to reason that when Prince Gortschakof 
declared his Emperor did look upon the “ State of Afghanistan 
as “outside the sphere” of his influence, and that “no interven- 
tion or interference whatever, opposed to the independence of 
that State, enters into his calculations,” a formal pledge was 
thereby given not to encroach upon the Turkmene section of the 
Afghan commonwealth. Yet, now the Russian Government, after 
having consented to a Frontier Commission, has again broken all 
its most solemn pledges by overstepping the Afghan boundary 
with armed force, seizing a portion of the territory of the Ameer, 
and even fighting a battle thereon. 

Could there be a more flagrant case of faithlessness ? 

The Russian Empire itself is certainly not founded on the 

‘ethnographical principle.” It is a very prison-house of down- 
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trodden races of multifarious origin and speech. On its north- 
western and western frontier in Europe it has forcibly drawn into 
its claws populations of a far higher civilization, and politically 
more advanced, than the mass of the bac kward Muscovites. If 
the race-test were to be applied to the Czar’s dominions, Finland, 
the Baltic Provinces, Poland would at once have to be detached. 
Not even southern Russia in Europe would any longer remain 
connected with the Empire ; nor would the limits of the latter even 
reach as far as the Ural. Tor all that, Russian diplomacy busies 
itself with ethnographical questions in Afghanistan ! 

Could hypocrisy farther go? 

There is a despatch by the English representative at St. Peters- 
burg, dated July 27th, 1881, which is worth being remembered at 
this moment. It begins thus :— 


‘With reference to my despatches of the 20th instant, I have the honour to 
report for your lordship’s (Earl Granville’s) information, that I asked Baron 
Jomini to-day (M. de Giers being absent from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs), if 
he could give me an idea of what the territory was, which was termed ‘ Trans- 
Caspian.’ His Excellency replied that it was ‘ ALL THE TERRITORY BEYOND THE 
CASPIAN.’ ‘ But,’ I said, ‘can you give me no idea as to where it ends?’ To which 


he said that he COULD NOT.” 

The inference is obvious. tussian diplomacy is much given to 
such ironical remarks, which contain a veiled programme of. the 
future. “All the territory beyond the Caspian’’—why, that can be 
made to cover India! 

The despatch in question then goes on to report that the repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Office at St. Petersburg had delivered 
himself in the following manner :— 


“His Excellency said that their farthest point mow was Askabad, but that 
General Skobeleff had discov 1 some very fertile country further south, where a 
complete state of disorder existed ; that there was Sarakhs also to be considered, 
and whether it was Persian or not remained to be verified. If Persian, that then 
it would remain so ; but if not, that it would then be necessary to establish some 
regular form of government there, as elsewhere, and that the frontier negotiations 
would probably extend to territory be yond the Attrek as far as the confines of 
Khorassan, over which Baron Jomini to-day threw doubts as to the sovereignty of 


the Shah of Persia being more than nominal.”’ 

Here the aggression in the direction of Persia is clearly fore- 
shadowed. It may not be amiss to bring to recollection also a 
notable passage from the Memorandum of a Confidential Conversa- 
tion of Count Schouvaloff with Lord Derby (June 8th, 1877). In 
it the following occurs : 

‘‘England appears to fear lest the spreading or consequences of the war (between 
Russia and Turkey) should lead us to threaten Bassorah and the Persian Gulf. It 


is not at all to our interest to trouble England in her Indian possessions, or, conse- 
quently, in her communications with them. /he war which is ACTUALLY * going 
on does not demand it ; for its objects are clearly defined, and matters would be 


complicated rather than simplified by so vast an extension of the struggle.”’ 

Settle Turkey first! After her power is broken down, then 
trouble England in her Indian possessions. Not before; or else 
England might make common cause with Turkey. That was the 


* Evidently a slip-shod translation of the French word “ actwellement,” which 
does not mean “ actually,” but ‘‘ at present.” 
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meaning of Count Schouvaloffs “categorical assurances.” <A child 
might have seen — the hollowness of the os ay But such 
is the estimate the Government at St. Petersburg has formed of 
the capacity of some foreign statesmen, that it “ actually ” take a 
kind of savage pleasure in treating them as persons easily gul ible 
by the merest chaff. The saying of Mc‘Neil, that “ the statesmen 
of Europe are the tools with which Russia works,” seems still to be 
true. They are tools unwittingly ; but tools they too often are. 

The orders given at last in India, the meeting of Lord Dutterin 
with the Ameer, have not come an hour too soon. With what 
feelings must Lord Dufferin recollect now the confident trust he, 
before going out, had so unnecessarily, so surprisingly expressed 
in the chief of the Russian Foreign ‘Office, of whose “ intimacy ” 
he was proud ! 

The only course left now is action—rapid action. Those Liberals 
who, from a mistaken reading of peace principles, are conscienti- 
ously doubtful as to the line to be pursued, might well ponder the 
fact that the “ Peace of India” has to be guarded. What sense is 
there in delaying resistance to a systematic aggression, W he the 
longer it is delayed, the more difficult it will become to save India 
from warlike troubles, or from becoming the prey of a ruthless 
tyranny ¢ 

It is the interest of the Russian nation itself that its despot 
should meet with a Sedan. If the tide of aggression towards India 
is rolled back, progressive parties in the Czar’s Empire will take 
courage ; and the Emancipation of the Serfs, which was the result 


of the defeat of Nicholas, will be followed by a Constitutional 


Reform, turning the attention of Russians upon home questions, 
and thus giving security to Europe. 

I conclude with the words an — Prince said some years 
ago tome in London. He had liv ed in Russia and in Germar LY, 
and is evidently a man of considerable ‘Miadiiaence and culture of 
mind. ‘Our rocky country,” he said, “serves as a protecting 
bastion to English dominion in rey We are well-placed by 
Nature in our stronghold ; and we are martial in a high degree. 
But we are much divided among ourselves as tribes, and by feuds. 
If once the Russians should succeed in lodging themselves there, 
it will be utterly impossible to dislodge them again. 

Nothing but the firmest support given to the 1 Afghans, up to the 
last foot of their soil, can make them truly serviceable to this 
country. But will it ‘be so given? If the Afghans perce ive the 
slightest wavering in England, half the came of Russia will bé 
won. Then woe to the future of India! 

KARL BLIND. 

























THE “BLOOD AND FIRE” MOVEMENT. 
BY LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 


THE Salvation Army has attracted universal and lively attention 
for the last four or tive years. From London it has spread to the 
provinces, and thence to the Continent, to Asia, America, Africa, 
and Australasia. For a long time there passed scarcely a day 
without newspaper reports and telegrams of street riots and 
fights occasioned by its processions, of trouble caused to the Swiss 
authorities by its meetings, of the arrest of its representatives in 
India, ete. It publishes seven English weeklies as well as a 
French monthly, and a good many books and pamphlets. Apart 
from these, a whole library of “Salvation Army literature” has 
been written within the last few years, in England as well as 
abroad. We have a large international collection of these pro- 
ductions before us. 

What, then, is the Salvation Army? How did it originate ? 
What are its aims? By what means does it endeavour to carry 
out its objects? These and other questions we purpose answer- 
ing as fully and as impartially as we can. 


L. 
CHARACTER AND ORIGIN, 


The Salvation Army is a missionary society, having a military 
organisation. Its object is that of converting, not heathens, Jews, 
or Turks, but Christians themselves to Christianity ; not, how- 
ever, to a distinct sect, a positive dogmatic creed, but simply to a 
“ Christian, Godly life,” to adoration of Christ, to trust in God, to 
moral conduct. As its name suggests, it seeks to save souls, to 
rescue them, in fact, “ from the claws of the devil.” 

The founder of this singular organism, the leader of the 
most remarkable and comprehensive religious movement of the 
nineteenth century, was William Booth, now universally known 
as “General” Booth. Born in 1829, the son of High Church 
parents, he joined the Wesleyan Methodists at the age of fourteen. 
In the course of time, his preaching being much appreciated, 
missionary work was assigned to him by the Conference. But 
later on, as some differences of opinion arose between himself 
and the authorities, he was requested to withdraw from his 
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functions as a missionary, and apply himself solely to his former 
occupation. He preferred to resign his office, and determined to 
resume his missionary labours on his own responsibility (1861), 
Four years afterwards he was invited to hold a series of religious 
meetings in the London East End. The insight which he ob- 
tained on this occasion into the lives of the inhabitants of this 
quarter, made him shudder at the sinfulness and religious indif- 
ference of the majority of the citizens of London. Cardinal 
Manning says (Contemporary Review, July 1882): “ Let any man 
stand on the high northern ridge which commands London from 
west to east, and ask himself: How many in this teeming, seething 
whirlpool of men have never been baptized ? have never been 


taught the Christian faith ? never set a foot in achurch? How 
many are living ignorantly in sin? how many, with full know- 


ledge, are breaking the laws of God? What multitudes are 
blinded, or besotted, or maddened by drink ? What sins of every 


kind and dye, and beyond all count, are committed day and 
night? It would surely be within the truth to say that half the 
population in London are practically without Christ and without 
God.” 

Mr. Booth, too, recognized that an enormous number of 
Londoners continued living outside the circle of the Christian 


Church, notwithstanding all the efforts which were made by the 
clergy to remedy the evil. “This recognition induced him to 
determine upon devoting his life{to the salvation of his country- 
men, especially of such as could not be reached by the ordinary 


City missionaries and the clergy generally. He immediately 
began to preach regularly on a piece of waste ground. His 


earnest, impressive eloquence soon procured for him a numerous 
concourse of hearers, some of whom aided him in his efforts, and 
became the nucleus of the “ East End Christian Revival Society.” 
As the number of members increased, the name of “ Christian 
Mission” wasadopted. These labours were attended with a certain 
degree of success ; but this did not satisfy Mr. Booth. The public 
at ‘large did not concern itself about his exertions. <A powerful 
impulse, however, was given when, towards the end of 1878, he 
organized the “ Mission” into an “ Army.” The Revival Society 
had rested on patriarchal foundations ; the Christian Mission had 
been radical, democratic, and representative in its character 
Booth found that both were failures, and attended with insuperable 
difficulties. 

“We have found the most godly and devoted workers the least 
disposed for debate or mere talk, and that the result of consulta- 
tions, committees, etc., is obstruction, vain-glory, and idl ness, 

says Mr. Booth in an article contributed by him to the Contem- 
porary Review (August 1883); “we find that real soldiers care 
little who leads, or how they march, so that there is victory ; 
and that we get on best without the people who must needs 
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discuss and vote about all they do. We have never enjoyed such 
unbroken peace and harmony everywhere as we have had since it 
has become thoroughly understood that the corps is under its 
captain, the division under its major, and the whole army under 
its general, ‘with no hope for any one of successful agitation 
against superior authority. 

“The “ General ” proved himself to be a sound judge of human 
nature by appealing to the combative instinct, which, whether 
apparent or latent, forms so strong an element in the human con- 
stitution. For, after all, the whole of life is only a battle, and 
man is nothing but a fighting animal. 


II. 
AIMS AND EFFORTS. 

In the Order Book published by the General we find the follow- 
ing words: “[The aims are] to furnish a scheme of Evangelization 
specially directed to meet the: needs of the most abandoned and 
godless part of the community; to seize the slaves of sin, and 
not only set them free and turn ‘them into the children of God, 
but, as far as is possible in each case, to make them soul-winners.” 
A little anonymous book, issued from head-quarters towards the 
end of 1882, and entitled, “ All about the Salvation Army,” 
announces as the aim of the army, that “ It is a force of con- 
verted men and wome n, who intend to make all men yield, or 
at least listen, to the claims which God has to their love and 
service, ” 

If the majority of the people were religious, and zealous for the 
faith, Mr. Booth’s “ Army” would have no raison d’étre ; where 
there is no spiritual dryness, no missionary irrigation is necessary. 
It is certainly open to question whether piety and zeal for the 
faith are better than a state of indifference; but that does not 
alter the fact that indifferentism does exist, and that, consequently, 
the Salvation Army has a rich field to cultivate, not only in 
London, but in the whole of the United Kingdom. There are 
millions of people in whom the words, “ Death, last Judgment, 
Heaven, Hell”—words so meaningless to the educated free-thinker 
touch sore points when pressed upon them. These words will 
strike terror to the hearts of hardened sinners when brought skil- 
fully before them. The mass may remain outwardly indifferent, 
but deep within their inmost souls slumbers unseen the belief 
in another life with rewards and punishments. “There lay the 
strength of Wesley in the last century, and there lies now the 
main “strength of Mr. Booth,” opines Mr. Lewis. 

The field of labour open to the exertions of the Salvationists is, 
as we have said, unboundedly extensive. Not only the dregs of 
the people, but even the average working-man, who is usually 
the slave of drunkenness, seldom enters a church. His wife is 
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often still worse. Sunday morning is spent in bed till the public- 
houses are open, when they are frequented till they close at 
eleven o'clock. Then comes dinner, after which the workman 
either lounges on his bed or loiters about the streets till the 
reopening of the public-houses. “The second drinking bout lasts 
till the hour of closing, and frequently winds up with a fight 
between the intoxicated husband and perhaps equally inebriated 
better half. The leisure hours of the week are killed in the 
same way, and the hard-earned wages miserably thrown away.” 
(Lewis. ) 

The lamentable consequences of drunkenness are but too well 
known everywhere. In this country much has been done during 
the last century for promoting temperance and total abstinence 
and if the Salvation Army is held in contempt in every other 
respect, we must, in justice, give it due credit for its exertions in 
diminishing the prevalence of intemperance. 

Résumé :—Mr. Bovth’s league professes to convert depraved, 
wicked vagabonds into respectable members of society, drunkards 
into total ‘abstainers, irreligious or indifferent people into good, 
self-sacrificing, enthusiastic Christians, ready to extend to others 
the blessings which they themselves have obtained. Before we 
enter upon the means by which these things are sought to b 
accomplished we shall take a glance at the Salvation Army’ § 


II. 
DOCTRINES AND PRINCIPLES. 


It is not easy to state clearly the religious doctrines of the 
Salvation Army. We deem it advisable to quote a few passages 
from the various writings of the General and his wife: 


“We hold to the old-fashioned gospel, of salvation from real guilt, and a real 
danger of areal hell, through Him who gives a real pardon to the really penitent, and 
to all who really give up to Him a whole heart and trust Him with a perfect trust. 
We teach the gospel whose goodness does not consist in the suppression of all but 
sweet sounds of love, but in the plain, straightforward, ceaseless announcement oi 
the whole truth. We believe the three creeds of the Church with all our heart. 
We believe every word of the Commination Service, and we go ood denouncing 
the wrath of God against sinners, just as people must who really believe that all 
these things are true. We have often been reproached, in fact, because we dwell 
so much upon what are called dark truths, instead of joining in the popular chorus 
of excuse for iniquity, and sweetness and love for everybody ; but we believe the 
greatest possible kindness to a man who is going wrong and going to hell is to tell 
him so in the plainest and most urgent language that can be used. Once stopped, 
and turned from his evil way, he will soon find out for himself all the loveliness of 
the great salvation. We teach men to expect salvation from the guilt of sin the 
moment that, turning from it to God, they trust Him to receive and pardon them. 
We teach the new convert that God is able and willing perfectly to purge his heart 
from all its evil tendencies and desires the moment the soul, longing oe tl ide per 
fect deliverance from sin, trusts Him for it all. We urge the peopl e not to rest 
until God has thus cleansed the thoughts of their hearts by the inspiration of His 
Holy Spirit, so that they may perfectly love Him and worthily magnify His holy 
name. And we assure them that no matter how severely they may be tempted, 
how full of frailty and liable to error and to falling away they may be in them- 
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selves, God will preserve them blameless, and cause them everywhere to triumph 
as long as they fully trust and obey Him. We teach that sin is sin, no matter who 
commits it; and that there cannot be sin without Divine displeasure, even if it be 
in His own children. And we teach that there is a real, constant, and perfect 
deliverance from sin provided by the Lord Jesus Christ, which all men are respon- 
sible either for accepting or rejecting. We teach all saved men and women that 
they ought to lay down their very lives for the salvation of others ; that being 
followers of Christ means sacrificing all our own interests and enjoyments and 
possessions—our lives, in fact, to save a rebel world ; and that whoever does not 
so bear the cross has no right to expect the crown. We preach repentance towards 
God, involving confession of sin, restitution if they have wronged any man, the 
coming out from the world, the giving up of idols, etc. Justification by faith in 
Jesus Christ alone. This faith always brings forth fruits of obedience to God in a life 
of true holiness; not at first what we deem entire sanctification, but in a life of grow- 
ing and progressive holiness from the very beginning. If any man fails of this, if 
he ceases to watch and pray and to walk in the light, he’ll make shipwreck of faith 
and of a good conscience, and become a castaway. That is our gospel. It has 
led to a most glorious change of heart and life in tens of thousands of people. 
We do not teach new doctrines ; ours are as old as the Epistles of St. Paul and 
St. John.” 

We have seen somewhere, in less spiritual phraseology, the 
following brief compilation of the confession of faith among the 
disciples of General Booth:—“ Man is a sinner, Christ is a Saviour. 
He died for all men, therefore for thee also. He has redeemed 
me, therefore He can also redeem thee. Come, then, to the source of 
salvation ; it is gratis and priceless.” Indeed, with slight changes, 
the whole doctrine turns upon this central point. Every mem- 
ber of the Army is left absolutely free with regard to all other 
religious views and dogmas. He is at liberty to adhere to the 
church or sect to which he may have previously belonged, or, if 
he had not joined any, he is by no means compelled to do so 
after his entering the Army. Should he happen to have any 
theological opinions, or to entertain any special religious views, 
they can be of no avail to him, for the General does not in any 
way encourage theological meditation, and positively forbids the 
discussion of religious doctrines. “The only thing we teach with 
regard to theological questions, is to avoid them entirely.” He 
abhors reasoning, arguing, debating; if you place dogmatic objec- 
tions in the way of one of his men, he simply answers, “ It is as 
I tell you ; if you believe it, you will be saved ; if not, you will be 
damned.” Mr. Booth also objects toall that teaching of the Bible 
which is merely theoretical, speculative, and controversial. He 
deals only with those parts of the Bible which touch upon “the 
immediate experience, and walk, and warfare” of his soldiers, 
interpreting them sometimes in a very singular and novel fashion. 
Thus, for instance, “The seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpent’s head.” Whereas this has hitherto been applied to 
Christ’s victory over the devil, the General makes it signify that 
the hallelujahs of his “lasses” will annihilate the gin palaces! The 
hell of the Salvation Army is a lake of burning brimstone. It 
forms one of the most powerful weapons of their armoury. Mr. 
Booth does not concern himself about the sacraments ; he neither 


discourages nor upholds them. Those “soldiers” who have hitherto 
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respected the sacrament of baptism may, at their pleasure, have 
their children baptised in any church, or at a salvation meeting 
by any male or female captain; but baptism 1 is not regarded as a 
necessity or a duty. Holy Communion is also left to the personal 
inclination of each individual. Indeed, the General once expressly 
declared, in a public address, that he did not regard the sacra- 
ments as essential conditions of salvation. 

Some of the preceding statements may lead a few, if not many, 
of our readers to look upon the Salvationists as a se et. It is not 
really so; and Mr. Booth constantly repeats emphatically that he 
is most anxious to prevent his army from crystallising into a sect. 
It is, of course, impossible to say whether this will continue if the 
existence of the movement be prolonged,—the example of Wesley 
in the last century would lead to an opposite conclusion,—yet it 
is possible that Mr. Booth may understand his own business 


better. The discouragement of the logical controversy and 
absolute ignoring of the differences between existing religious 
sects (Genet ral Booth Says : “We cannot come down to discuss 


questions on which the most eminent doctors of divinity dis- 
agree”) seems calculated to postpone for a long time the dreaded 
crystallisation, Disregard of theological details does not, however, 
necessarily imply that the leaders of the modern Salvationists 
hold themselves aloof from the Churches generally. On the 
contrary, they are far removed from all rivalry; they recognize 
every effort directed towards the same object—the salvation of 


sinners—with joy, from whatever r quarter it may proceed. This 
is, probably, a phenomenon unparalleled in the history of religion, 
and such absence of j jealousy and distrust deserves recognition, 


apart from its affording a proof that the Salvationists are really 
in earnest about what they consider as the salvation of the 
greatest possible number of human beings. Moreover, the soldiers 
have the free option to remain, or to be come, me mbers of any sect 
they please. In the pamphlet “All about the Salvation Army ” 
General Booth says, “ More than four hundred persons converted 
and trained in our ranks have been engaged by other different 
religious organizations as Evangelists, Ministers, Missionaries, 
Students, Colporteurs, Bible-Women, and the like.” Elsewhere 
we find the following expressions: ‘Our only aim is the salvation 
of mankind; we don’t care whether it is brought about by others 
or by ourselves. We should be hypocrites if we did not rejoice 
in all true spiritua) work! We believe in all Holy Ghost work 
from the highest to the lowest.” The difference is only that 
the others turn their attention more to Jews, heathens, and lax 
Christians of the middle classes, while the Army seeks to reach 
those who are inaccessible to other influences. 

As General Booth believes that the larger portion of the human 
race are blindly rushing on into hell fire, and as he is consequently 
bent on saving the greatest possible number of souls, he teaches that 
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every new convert is bound to employ all his time and strength 
in the conversion of others; every hour spent in any other way 
is therefore wasted, withdrawn from the good cause. His 
followers must, therefore, abstain from all social gatherings, 
theatres, places of amusement; join no clubs, pursue no secular 
studies, no course of education. From the stand-point of the 
service of God alone, these discouragements, which every friend 
of humanity must regard as highly injurious and pitiable, are to 
us inexplicable ; for we consider that one may disregard all these 
prohibitions of the Salvation Army, and yet be pious and ortho- 
oxly religious. The motive, therefore, of the Salvationist leaders, 
as we have already said, rests on the importance of seeking the 
salvation of others, and, according to their way of thinking, this 
object ought to outweigh and crush every other consideration. 

The suppression of the greatest possible number of material 
wants, is far more reasonable than the prohibition of mental (as 
opposed to spiritual) nourishment, and such a suppression is also 
more in accordance with all hitherto received conceptions of a 
Christian mode of life. General Booth demands no asceticism, 
but only the simplicity which Wesley also inculcated. The 
style of dress must be without ornament; all luxury in food is 
denied to the “ soldiers” and “ officers” by the mere fact of their 
moderate pay and income. Smoking and alcoholic liquors are 
absolutely prohibited, as are all games of chance, hunting, races, 
etc.; lying, cursing, dishonesty, every meanness, and underhand 
dealing in business and in private life, and all impurity in 
thought and action. It is also enjoined upon them never to 
convert their spiritual weapons into temporal ones, but to submit 
to violence on the part of the mob rather than to offer any bodily 
resistance to their persecutors. 

One of the most prominent maxims in Mr. Booth’s “Order 
Book” is the striving after publicity. It is an important point 
that the attention of the press should be constantly directed to the 
movements, the successes, and the whole proceedings of the Army, 
in order that the general public may become interested in the cause, 
which is not the case in regard to ordinary missionary societies. 
The General knew very well what he was about when he wrote 
that “the interests of the Army require them” to be mentioned 
and reported on in the papers as often as possible, be it in any way 
whatever. Favourable notices are of course valuable, but hostile 
ones still more so, as they are more likely to be read, and thereby 
very frequently lead to debates and polemical discussion. The 
Salvationists have been completely successful in bringing their 
existence and their activity very prominently before the public. 
It is only to the frequent mention of the Salvation Army in the 
newspapers that it owes the lively support—moral and material— 
which it has hitherto obtained. The hostility, which it literally 
“enjoys,” to, at least, as high a degree, is to be attributed to 
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another sort of publicity which the Alliance seeks after, as it 
considers it to be a means of attracting the masses to be con- 
verted. The manner in which it sets about this, the way, in 
fact, in which it strives to attain its object, will be considered 
in the following section. 


IV, 
WAYS AND MEANS. 


The more striking the methods are, the better they are in 
the estimation of the Salvationists, inasmuch as they conside: 
them more likely to prove efficacious in forcing their meetings 
on the attention of the public. If they purpose entering a 
town for the first time, they announce themselves some days 
beforehand, by placards singularly eccentric in colour, phrase- 
ology, type, and character, on which words such as “ War,” 
“ Blood and Fire,’ “Storming,” etc., play so conspicuous a part 
that it has actually occurred that old-fashioned, simple people 
have retired temporarily to another town, before the advance 
of the “Army,” really supposing that a sanguinary onslaught 
was about to be made upon them. (For “Capture of Shipley” 
see further on.) 

Instrumental music and discordant singing have a large share in 
the conquest of new “ garrison towns,” and in the strengthening 
of the “occupation” of those already won. After a town has 
“fallen,” the Army establishes itself there effectually, purchases 
or hires a building or two, and eagerly starts the campaign 
against the devil. 

Day after day “detachments” perambulate the town or 
village, in processions, with the object of summoning the public to 
attend their meetings. The march is usually headed by a male 
or female captain, walking backwards and acting as drum-major. 
A few musicians, of both sexes, belabour various instruments 
with much more energy than harmony. Many peaceable 
householders complain of this inharmonious and grating noise. 
The orchestra is followed by a larger or smaller band of 
“Soldiers,” ranks of men and women alternately, who, in 
jubilant tones, shout hymns and Christian songs, couched in 
somewhat rollicking, doggerel rhymes, and set to light, merry 
melodies, sometimes taken from comic operas, etc., while the 
captain often makes the wildest grimaces and gestures. The 
procession advances rapidly, apparently unconscious of | the 
remarks of the passers-by, or of the mob who follow them, 
whistling and singing really profane couplets for the purpose 
of annoying the “Soldiers,” who, however, appear to take no 
notice of them. From time to time the procession halts at 
a corner of a street, the mob, of course, doing likewise. The 
salvationists form a circle, whereupon the crowd increases 
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considerably. One of the officers places himself in the middle 
of the circle, and begins, with a solemn countenance, violent 
gesticulations, and vulgar dialect, to preach in an exceedingly 
familiar, not to say burlesque, exaggerated, and eccentric manner. 
The following is a mild specimen :— 


“ Friends, praise the Lord, I’m on my way to Heaven. But I don’t care to 


go there alone; I wants to get you to come with me. Id like to know if 
every one of you wants to come with me. You can come, I know ye can; 
you only have to say you want to. When I was four years old, my gov’no! 


used to teach me to swear, and he used to lift me on the table, and afte 
having done swearing like a sailor, I got brandy for a reward, Ive been a 
drunkard all my life, up to a year ago. But our Saviour showed me the dange1 
afore me, and He showed me His love. The Lord has cleansed me in His blood 
and saved me. Oh, friends, let Him do the same for you! Let Him do it at 
once, to-night, or it may be too late; you may die any moment. Come to ou! 
meeting and hear of Christ’s salvation. He’s longing to save you.” 

The soldiers accompany each sentence with shouts of 
“Hallelujah!” “Amen!” “Just so!” “Glory be to the Lord!’ 
etc. After a short prayer, the procession is marshalled again, 
and raises a hymn as before; for instance :— 

“1, The pearly gates are open, 
And you may enter in ; 
Washed, spotless, and forgiven, 
Without a stain of sin. 


«2. Oh, won’t you turn to Jesus ? 
‘Tis now He speaks to thee ; 
His blood-stained arms are open, 
To Him for mercy flee.” 

The penny Hymn-Book of the Salvation Army, the various 
songs and hymns of which are composed by the most hetero- 
geneous authors, or by members of the fraternity, is divided 
into six sections, furnished with military titles. [Each numbe1 
of the War Cry contains new contributions to Salvation 
poetry.| The first of the said sections comprises the hymns 
to be sung during the procession, and is entitled “Calls to 
Surrender.’ The second, which is used in the Salvation 
meetings, is called “Heavy Guns”; the third and fourth 
(“Flags of Truce” and “Salutes”) are employed during the 
services, after the conversions have been effected; and the 
contents of the two last (“Royal Marches” and “ Battle Cries ”) 
are not for the public, but for the “ Holiness meetings,’ which 
‘we shall speak of hereafter. The Army does not, however, 
content itself with processions ; these are even discarded alto- 
gether for months, wherever violent disturbances of the public 
peace are to be dreaded. Its members seek out the lowest 
classes, noiselessly, in the vilest slums, in their own dwellings, in 
the public-houses, etc., and exhort them to seek salvation at the 
Army’s meetings. They often come very badly off, get a beating, 
or are pelted with filth, but that does not chill their fanaticism. 
On the contrary, they take up their work all the more earnestly, 


in proportion as they suffer for its sake. They try all possible 
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means to induce people to attend their gatherings, and when 
they have them there, they do all in their power to keep 
them, and persuade them to be saved at once, or to come 
again. 

This brings us at last to the Salvation meetings or religious 
services so often alluded to, and in which’ the Army constantly 
enlists new recruits. 

At the entrance of the Assembly Hall lamps are suspended, 
with inscriptions such as “Salvation full and free,’ “Salvation 
now and then,” etc. These gas-lamps in many respects resemble 
those which are seen in front of most public-houses, and might 
even be mistaken for them, were it not for the inscriptions 
which they bear. The Halls are generally very large, in all 
cases quite unadorned, and three-parts filled with benches for 
the audience, which is very numerous at most meetings. The 
rest of the space is occupied by a platform with raised seats 
in the form of an amphitheatre, and a bright red banner bearing 
the words “ Blood and Fire”; these are intended for the soldiers. 
In some of the halls a common table stands on the platform 
covered with hymn-books, Bibles, and a decanter of water for 
general refreshment. The walls are partly hung with texts of 
Scripture. The door is guarded by a couple of porters, whose 
business it is to prevent the entrance of any seemingly hostile 
element into the hall. Within, some of the Salvationists offer 
the latest numbers of the Army’s publications for sale. The 
service—the “recruiting’”—always begins at 8 oclock in the 
evening, and lasts about two hours; on Sunday two meetings 
are held in each hall, at 3 and at 7. 

Those assembled talk and laugh freely till the Captain, who 
is usually attended by a lieutenant, gives the signal for beginning 
by holding up his or her hand. ‘The first hymn is sung standing, 
and at a quick pace; after this manner : 





“My Saviour suffered on the tree, 
Glory to the bleeding Lamb ! 
O come and praise the Lord with mi 
Glory to the bleeding Lamb!” 
(ringing, cheerful melody 
“The Lamb, the Lamb, tke bleeding Lai 
| love the sound of Jesus’ name ; 
It sets my spirit all in a flame, 
Glory to the bleeding Lamb! 
He bore my sins, and curse, and shame, 
And I am saved through Jesus’ name 
| know my sins are all forgiven, 
And I am on my way to Heaven,” « 


rf horus 


The chorus is always repeated with the greatest enthusiasm. 
During the last verse the soldiers kneel down and redouble 
their devotional zeal; a great part of the audience who join 
in the singing feel obliged to bow their heads a little; many, 
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however, remain ostentatiously standing or sitting. Many laugh 
and make jeering remarks, such as, “ Where is the mint-sauce ?” 
or “I am not saved, and don’t want to be,” etc. The en- 
thusiasm of the “ Warriors” reaches its height during the last 
chorus; they then shout vehemently, wave their handkerchiefs 
and hymn-books, —we have even seen the flag torn from its 
fastenings and fiercely shaken—while the “ musical” band playing 
on the ‘platform (the wind-instruments and drums are mani- 
pulated by men, the tambourines by young women) raises its 
already sufficiently noisy and discordant accompaniment to a 
deafening clang. These proceedings are uncongenial to persons 
of taste and education, painful to sensitive and critical minds; 
but the Salvation meetings are not intended for these. The 
faces of the Salvationists, weary and listless at the beginning, 
are lighted up with hope and joy during the singing. Judging 
from their beaming countenances, we might be apt ‘to conclude 
that there were no happier beings in existence than General 
Booth’s soldiers while engaged in the performance of their 
Salvation duties. After the roaring refrains, which are repeated 
ad nauseam, short prayers are said, “during which the “ soldiers ” 
shake themselves about after the manner of the Polish Jews. 
They also clench their fists, gesticulate violently, speak very 
loud, and try to excite themselves and the audience. The 
prayers are all very much alike. The following is a typical 
example :— 


“Lord, we want Thee to be with us in our meetin’; be with us now, Lord 
we want power; send power to the meetin’. You see these dear people, these 
dear lads, who are perishing in their sins; Lord, help them; Lord, save them ; 
save them now. Before midnight they may be in hell. O Lord, come down 
and save them; we believe you can; we believe you will, Come, Lord, now. 
Thou shalt have all the glory.” 


Meanwhile it rains down “ Hallelujahs,’ “ Amens,”’ ete. 
These prayers are very frequently interrupted by shouts of 
ridicule and various other noises. On one occasion, Mr. Lewis 
relates, two men rather the worse for drink were playing with 
a dog, and incited him to a vociferous barking just when the 
enthusiasm had reached its climax. In such cases the well- 
disposed portion of the audience, in order to avert rows, strike 
up popular street songs, during the singing of which the dis- 
turbers of the peace are quietly “removed. 

After each prayer a hymn is again sung with frequent kneeling 
and waving of handkerchiefs, etc. There is not a trace of stiti 
dignity; one officer freely alternates with the others in leading the 
singing and prayers, and chattering goes on between the prayers 
and hymns. We once heard a captain say to the audience, 
“Sing it all. Don’t be afraid to sing it; open your mouths 
well, itll do your chest good;” and afterwards, “God is good, 
isn’t He?” On the same evening one of the spectators tried 
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to steal a neck-kerchief of a porter; the altercation which 
ensued attracting the attention of the audience, the Captain 
said: “There’s nothing to be seen; it’s only the devil trying 
to tempt some one.” Then follows a hymn, which is sung 
sitting, and explained line by line, in a highly popular style, 
by one of the officers. Each verse is repeated enthusi: astically 
by the soldiers, by the audience also if they please. Here the 
religious service proper closes. Now some of the “Hallelujah- 
lasses ” (tambourine-players, who diligently shout “Amen” and 
“Hallelujah”) go round making a collection in plates and boxes. 
While this was going on we once heard a facetious officiating 
captain say, “If you are in doubt whether to give half-a-crown 
or a Shilling, give the half-crown.” The contributions are, how- 
ever, generally made in coppers. We heard another humorous 
Captain remark, “Don’t give bad money: as a man lately did 
who dropped a bad sovereign into the box; give good money, 
or else you'll go to hell.” 

Now begins the actual “recruiting.” One of the officers sum- 
mons the soldiers to “bear testimony”—i.e., to relate publicly 
what changes have taken place in their minds and hearts since their 
conversion, Any one who likes stands up and relates how happy 
he or she has been since the day of his (or her) salvation. After 
two or three have spoken, a verse from a hymn issung. Then the 
Captain makes a suitable address, bearing upon the salvation of 
sinners. This address is invariably as earnest, and at the same time 
as simple, as possible; and as the preachers belong t] 1emselves to the 
class whom they address, it is an easy matter for them to discourse 
in the style best suited for the purpose. He kneels down, as do 
most of the others, offers up a silent prayer, invites his audience 
to follow his example, and calls upon sinners ‘to come forward and 
become partakers of salvation—i.e., those who may feel that they 
are “freed from the burden of their sins” by a newly-won faith 
in Jesus, may, as the official “ Order Book ” directs, “ tell those pre- 
sent what the Lord has done for them, the newly converted.” The 
kneeling and the silent prayer prevent the gazing which might be 
distressing to the holiness candidates, who are, perhaps, already 
abashed by the publicity. As it generally happens that no one 
ventures to come forward at once, the Captain gives out more 
choruses from hymns, and again addresses some earnest admoni- 
tions to the devout. Gradually some men and women leave their 
seats and advance to the“ penitent’s form,” which is placed before 
the platform. There they kneel down, burying their faces in 
their hands, and weeping. Several officers and soldiers bend down, 
speaking words of comfort and encouragement to them, praying 
with them, and telling them that they must have their previous 
sinfulness removed by the renunciation of sin and by repentance, 
if they really wish to be saved. At some meetings only one, two, 
or three recruits come forward, at others dozens; at some none 
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at all. In the last case some of the Salvationists mix with the 
audience, and whisper in the ears of their intended victims the 
most urgent entreaties, accompanied by threats of hell, to “ be- 
come saved.” The evening closes with the announcement of their 
new “happiness in Cl rist ” on the part of the fresh converts. 
Many of these become frightfully agitated, and can only stammer 
out a few confused words, while others speak out more distinctly 
and coherently. In order to prevent the proselytes from quickly 
falling off from the enthusiasm produced, perhaps, only by the 
impulse of the moment, everything is done to induce them to put 
their public confession into practice. Before they leave the hall 
a metal “S ” (signifying “salvation” or “saved” *) is fastened on 
the collars of their coats, and on the f lowing day they must show 
themselves publicly in some street march, w hich frequently brings 
on them the ridicule of their fellow-workmen. They have also to 
take part ina meeting, and there to give a public account of their 
deliverance from the claws of the devil. This obligation explains 
the fact that officers who have opened new stations as perfect 
strangers are often in a position, after a short time, to raise con- 
siderable processions of new recruits. If a recruit shows himself 
steadfast in his work, he is soon told off to take his turn in selling 
the publications of the Army, and acting as door-keeper at the 
meetings. In the first place, his name and address are entered in 
the book of recruits, and he himself is placed under the super- 
vision of an officer, who has to see that he faithfully acquits 
himself of his new obligations, and, if not, to visit him in his own 
dwelling. A recruit who holds on firmly for three months in spite 
of all temptations and the ridicule of his former companions with- 
out falling back into his previous habits, becomes a soldier at the 
expiration of this term of probation. As such he receives a certi- 
ficate, which is renewed every quarter if he continue to conduct 
himself satisfactorily. He pursues his ordinary occupations during 
the daytime, and devotes his evenings only to the “ Lord’s ser- 
vice.” The case alters when he, as aspirant to the rank of officer, 
has the “good fortune” (?) to pass entirely into the more imme- 
diate service of the General. 

The ordinary salvation meetings are open gratuitously to any 
one who does not arouse the suspicion of the door-keepers. But 
on the occasion of the General or his wife speaking or preaching 
admission is to be obtained only by ticket, or by a trifling pay- 
ment; the Salvationists, however, enjoy the privilege of free 
admission. As a rule, only members of the Army are admitted 
to most holiness meetings. The object of these meetings, be it 
observed, is not so much the conversion of sinners as the religious 
edification of such as have already joined the Army. They 
are usually held at 11 o’clock on Sunday morning, and once a 
week in the evening. These meetings are conducted quietly 


* Lord Shaftesbury makes it stand for “ Satan,” 
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with an entire absence of the jumping, foot-stamping, and wild 
noise which characterise the Salvation meetings. On these occa- 
sions hymns are sung which are adapted for very earnest Christians 
and passages of the Bible are read and commented upon. A 
Captain exhorts his hearers to aspire after a higher ideal of life. 
exercise self-renunciation, etc. Finally, the soldiers kneel at the 
“penitent’s form,’ this time not to be “saved,” but to implore 
from Heaven “ the blessing of a clean heart” (so the Salvationists 
term the spiritual condition which follows the deliverance from 
sin). There are also “holiness services,” which last all night. 
In these the excitement is so frightful that men often fall into 
convulsive twitchings, and women become hysterical. On one of 
such occasions, in July 1882, in a meeting-house in Liverpool, no 
fewer than one hundred and fifty persons lost consciousness. We 
do not venture to determine whether spiritual fervour alone was 
at work, or whether the intense heat and the polluted air in th: 
room, that had been overcrowded all night, may not have con- 
duced towards bringing about the said result. 

The efforts of the leaders of the Army to attract the attention 
of the public and to encourage the soldiers in their zeal for saving 
souls, assume numerous, often comic, forms; no stratagem, ni 
trouble, is spared to win this end. We here quote only a few 
characteristic traits. The preface of the red-bound annual report, 
“The Salvation War, 1882,” is as follows :-— 


“READ ALL THIS, 


‘Tf you think I have said anything that is not correct, 
you say it to any one else. Give me a chance to explain anyt! you do not und 
stand. 

“Tf you think this is a fair representation of what we are doing, then hel} 


you ought.” 
“WANTED 
*€50,000,000 people to pay 6d. for this and read it through. 


“5,000,000 people to say it is true, and we ought to be help: 

“500,000 people to dare to stand up before all the world and say this, an 
give us £500,000 in 1883. 

50,000 people to urge all this upon the attention of every one, and so help us t 
wake the world up. 

‘5,000 people to pledge themselves to stand by and help us to the utmost of 
their power always. 

“500 people of various classes, nationalities, and businesses to look at all this 
the light of God, give up their all, and devote themselves to the Lord’s service as 


officers of the Salvation Army.” 


Recently envelopes printed on both sides have been issued 
from headquarters, officially termed “Letters from the King” 
(i.e, Jesus Christ), and which are curious imitations of the 
official covers used in the British Government Offices. Within 
is found a collection of passages of Scripture bearing on salvation, 
the last judgment, Jesus Christ, etc. The outside is a suitable 
collection of religious sayings in the form of postage stamps, with 
imitations of the usual postage forms, such as “On the King's 
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Service,’ “Urgent,” “Immediate,” “ Reply only through Jesus 


’ Christ,” “Eternity,” “ Mercy” ; also as under :— 
py 
/< 





Room. iii, 


23. 


SIN NEY 





The Salvation Army’s annual sheet Almanack, issued from 
headquarters, consists exclusively of notices of occurrences within 
the body of the Army, sayings of the General, and exhortations to 
the soldiers, almost all in vivid language ; for instance :— 


(4th Jan.) “ Drumming sinners in with a big drum at Salford”; (5th Jan.) 
“Captain Cooper gets a crowd by speaking to his umbrella”; (19th Jan.) 
* Desperate attack on Bethnal Green Barracks repulsed ” ; (20th Jan.) ‘ Crockery 
3 marked ‘ Blood and fire’ ready for use 1882”; (8th Dec.) ‘‘An Aberdeen little 
a soldier says, ‘I’ve given stealing treacle’”; (27th Dec.) “Keighley public- 
j uses found quite empty.” Or: (Oct. 30th) ‘‘Be out and out for God in the 
a lreariest weather”; (Dec. 17th) “ Read David’s salvation, singing, music, and 
¥ dancing license’’ (Psalm clxix.); (Oct. 18th) * Through faith, not intellect nor 
earning’ (Mrs. Booth): (Aug. 18th) “Speak to be understood ; put blood and 
ire in”; (Sept. 2nd) “Ours 1s real warfare, nothing else will conquer the devil” ; 
Sept 12th) “ Fix bayonets, as directed in Psalm exxxiv.” ; (Aug. 30th) * How long 

sit since you had a night of prayer? Wake up!” 


In the same spirit are the “ Improvements wanted for next 
year,’ which in the sheet Almanack for 1883 take the place of 
the customary postal regulations, and which we quote because 
they are highly characteristic of the whole spirit of the Salvation 
Army. They are addressed to the soldiers :— 


“IMPROVEMENTS WANTED. 
‘1. You to love God and souls more, and to take more trouble to show it. 
2. Heavier firing into sinners to make them tremble. 
3. Plainer, louder singing of words that will cut to the heart. 
+. Ten times more instruments played skilfully with a loud noise. 
5. Every soldier, big and little, in some striking uniform every day. 
6. The War Cry pushed upon everybody, everywhere, every day. 
7. Every convert, big and little, thoroughly well looked after by sergeants. 
8. Every deserter hunted up and recaptured. 
9. A good hig Sunday tea in every barracks every Sunday. 
10. Every soldier worked hard as many hours as possible. 
ll. Every officer filled with God and followed by thousands. 
12. More of the world’s hatred, and less of its friendship.” 

* 


* * * * * 


The following “ Report,’ taken from “The Salvation War, 1882,” 
rw) } ’ , 3 
is extremely characteristic of the military ways of the movement : 


“CAPTURE OF SHIPLEY, YORKSHIRE —THE ENEMY PUT TO FLIGHT 


“This town has been a great stronghold of the devil, and great has been the 
massacre of men, women, and children. Petitions went up to the Throne, demand- 
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ing from the King instant deliverance. Special ord 
and on Saturday. February 11th, great excit pre 
pouring in. and all the talk for miles round was, that S 
On Sunday morning the King smile upon us, and 


chariots of fire were all round aboutus. As w 
we all vowed that dav we would do our duty 


“ Gra nd charge of Sal 


| 


* At 9.30 the blast of the bugle was h 


The Bradford Brass Band played during t 
were made up of the following corps: 24tl ) 
marched into the market. mounted the el 
multitude of people, and here volleys of * Ar 
a war song led by the band, and at once felt 
* Floisting the S 
“Seven or eight thousand people had assen 
windows and balconies, high walls, telegraph 
of houses, far away from us, waving their | 
triumph, rejoicing that we had come to the r 
‘The ene my gro 
‘While we exposed the devil, speaking 
soul, multitudes listened with rapt attenti 
on condition that they should surrender, an 
their own deliverance, it brought tears t 
remain in the open air all the morning and , 
ment, led by Captain Downey, Lieutenant Dack, a s 
up a heavy fire upon the enemy in the Barr: hich v 


order prevailed, while the police nobly assist 
and carriages. : 
‘Armistice granted to att 


* At night the Barracks were crowded 


screaming withthe crush to get in: thousands 
and great slaughter. The truth went into th ts 
ing, destroying, and ) owing out lecions of d - 


weeping for mercy, and rejoiced that they w 
ACE proel 
“Then they stood upon the platform declaring what G 
One man said he had been in jail a lot of times 
hall who had taken him as a prisoner five times. 
“ After a week’s bombardment 148 laid down th 


1 


housands were anxious to see and hear us. but 
“ More war news to follow from the front 


Another Major began his report of the opening of Tamworth 


with the words, “ Great victory ! Town moved from end to end. 
Everybody excited—120 prisoners first day ; 322 first week !” 


vi 
OBSTACLES, ENTHUSIASM, AND FUTURE. 


The “ Army ”’ is so well disciplined that it cannot be reproached 
with not making the most of the “Ways and Means” above 
deseribed. 

Soldiers and officers work at their allotted task with all their 
might, and do not allow themselves to be discouraged by any 
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difficulties. The Salvation Army is an actual EKeclesia militans 
not only does it contend spiritually against sin and worldliness, 
but it is also the object of wartare: moral from its critics in the 
press 3 physical from the street roughs, from some of the public 
who attend the Salvation meetings, and in special cases from the 
arm of the law. 

In new stations street-boys come to the first services clan- 
destinely, bringing with them intoxicating liquors; they whistle, 
smoke, and sometime s make such a noise that the Salvationis * 
cannot hear themselves speak. During the past year but one 
669 male and female soldiers were knocked down, kicked, and 
wounded ; 86 sent to prison for obstinately disturbing the peace 
by open-air preaching or music; 56 of the buildings belonging to 
the Army were attacked, and often seriously damaged. Stones 
were thrown from the roofs into some of the meeting-halls. The 


door-keepers come off worst. “For three months,” writes one of 
them, “ 1 was beaten and kicked every evening; at last I had to 
give up the use of my legs for at le ast a fortnight.” Yet there 
are always door-keepers enough. The S Salvationists had most to 
contend with in the last three months of 1882 and the first four 
months of 1883, during their public processions, for the roughs 
were then organized. The publicans, more especially, began to 
tremble for the result of the Salvationists’ “ recruiting,” and to 


regard the Army as the enemies of their trade. In order to cure 
General Booth of his passion for enticing away drunkards by his 
processions, the owners of public-houses devised the plan of 
organizing a large number of roughs as the 7 Skeleton Army.” 

Even before this the noise and the eccentricity of the Salvation 
processions had furnished the mob of certain quarters with a 
pretext for street riots and disturbances of the peace. As pick- 
pockets take advantage of a review or of a Lord Mayor’s show, 
so they made use of the processions to give the reins to their 
habitual roughness; not that they hated religion and objected 
to being “ saved, ” but for the pure love of brawling and savagery. 
The same mob in the same towns who persecuted, threatened, 
attacked, and maltreated Mr. Bradlaugh, when he began to 
lecture against Christ and Christianity, now molests Mr. Booth’s 
followers for defending the cause of Jesus and His teachings. 
Had the Salvationists paraded the streets with quiet dignity, the 
roughs might probably have been overawed by the solemnity of 
the proceedings. But it is the very foundation principle of the 
Salvation Army that the sight-loving crowds must be attracted 
by sights; the soldiers often shout themselves hoarse, and address 
the passers-by with entreaties or threats; the drum-major jumps 
about at the head of the procession as if he had suddenly gone out 
of his mind. In short, the people who have been converted to a 
life of virtue and temperance, conduct themselves worse than if 
they were still lost in drunkenness and vice. It is, therefore, no 
NN 2 
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wonder that the love of imitation is called forth and nourished 
among the roughs. 

The “Skeleton Army,” which developed out of thi Innings 
is so called because it carries a skeleton on its proce aalaeal pannel 
smaller flags are also carried in each procession 1.€., Tar ved 
coloured handkerchiefs on cudgels, the cudgels being put to another 
use in the fights with the $ Salvation Army, which frequently occu 
The “ Skeletons ” make music with tin whistles, drums, and iron 
pots filled with pebbles or brickbats. Their cue is to follow th 
Salvationists on their processions, to accompany the melodies of 
the latter by howling parodied doggerel rhymes of their own com- 
posing, and shake the air with their “music,” which provokes 
the other party—that will not allow itself to be beaten out of the 
field by the “devil”—to the most desperate exertions to over- 
power the deafening noise. This, again, drives the Skeleton 
Army to rough measures. The riots assumed such dimensions 
that the police would have been almost forced by public opinion 
toapply some radical remedy, if General Booth, in spring r 1883 3, in 
order to escape a formal prohibition of the processions, had not 
adopted the subtle precaution of tempor: ily suspending the pro- 
cessions in the districts occupied by the Skeleton Army, and 


ordering that only indoor services should be held the: re. He 
knew that the police mi _ arrest the Skeletons caught in the 
act, but could not altoget the r suppress their pr CeSSIONS as i ove as 


they countenanced those of the “‘ Salvation.” the “ Blue Ribbon, 
and other armies. 


Whenever the Salvationists were prevented by the mob from 
finishing a procession, they began it next day on the same sige 
and repeated this till the resistance ceased. The founder of 


Christianity said to his disciples, “When ye are persecuted in 
one city, flee ye into another,” but Mr. Booth does not hold with 
this command ; his people must remain till their perseverance 
has tired out their persecutors. They are a tenacious folk: 
nothing can discourage them, no discomfort frighten them. On 
the contrary, the more they are stamped as martyrs, the more 
fanatical becomes their zeal. Opposition and difficulties have 
always spurred on enthusiasts. If a soldier or an officer is 
ordered by the police not to disturb the public peace, he prefers to 
be taken to prison rather than voluntarily to desist from the work 
of saving souls which he has begun. The Salvationists often expose 
themselves to considerable dangers in order to act up to their 
Christian duty. They wade through the filthiest streets in all 
sorts of weather. Although the ‘police have told them often 
enough that they are risking their lives, they venture into the 
most disr eputable lanes to speak to the conscience of the drunkards, 


the wife beaters, the blasphemers, the cut-throats, the wild beasts. 
Some of them have been so maltreated as to remain cripples for 


the rest of their days. 
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or 


To judge by the pale, emaciated faces of most of the officers, 
the “Salvation War’ must be very straining and exhausting ; 
we have shown in a former section that their offices are anything 
but sinecures; only fanatical enthusiasm can induce them to 
devote themselves to such a vocation in the face of the severity 
of the General’s demands upon them. 

The best of it is, that Mr. Booth does not allow his subordinates 


to exercise siidiefence - they must, lke Jesus, suffer injuries 
with Christian patience, which must fr equently be very hard for 
them. When at Bath the “Salvationists ” became a prey to the 


rage of the mob, the mayor wrote to the Home Secretary :—“ The 
Army keep strictly within the limits of the law ; even when they 
are roughly handled, abused, and their property destroyed, they 
exercise no reprisals.” The Bishop of Westminster said: ‘ The 
cruelly ill-treated Salvationists have shown no bitterness, but 
prayed for their enemies. 
A * : : ‘ . = . 

Opinions are divided as to the future which awaits the “ Blood 
and Fire’? movement. We think that its military organization 
and the enthusiasm of its followers will enable it to last for seven 
or eight years more, but not longer, as the enthusiasm is not likely 
to last beyond that time. Mr. Booth, of course, is firmly con- 
vinced that the Army is destined to a long existence. He says 
that “it is to spread throughout the w orld, and to last so long as 
God has enemies to be fought with and overcome.” In the mean- 
time, we must confess that he is tr ying hard to realize his ideal. 
He not only carries the movement into foreign lands, but draws 
the cord tighter and tighter at home, in order to consolidate his 
creation to the utmost of his power. We should—on account of 
its many horrible excrescences, such as the “ Children’s War,” 
the utter neglect of mental education, ete.—decidedly prefer the 
speedy dissolution of the “‘ Army” to any protracted continuance 
of its existence ; but we are bound to admit that, for the present, 
it is still growing,—and rapidly, too,—and that its clever General 
does his best to. spread and increase it. One of his rules is, for 
instance, that no officer of his shall marry, without permission 
from headq uarters, any person who does not already belong to 
the “ ava ” or intends to Join it. A special “Salvation Army 
Form of Marriage Service” has been issued from headquarters, 
which contains, among other things, the following compacts, which 
are evidently calculated to sow the salvation seed abundantly :— 


“THE ARTICLES OF MARRIAGE, 


“1. We solemnly declare that we do not seek this marriage simply to please 
ourselves, but that we believe it will enable us to better serve and please God, and 
work in the interest of the Salvation Army. 

“2. We promise never to allow our marriage to lessen in any way our devotion 
to God or to the Army. 

“3. We each severally promise that we will never try to prevent the other’s doing 
or giving anything that is in his or her power to do or to give to help the Army. 
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““4, We also promise to use all our influen l @ 
constant and entire self-sacrifice for the salvation of the w 
“5. We promise always to regard and arrange our home as a Sa Arn 
Soldier’s (or Officer’s) quarters, and to train « 
the Salvation Army. 
“6. We promise, whether together or apart, alw 
of the Salvation Army, and never to allow it to be injure 
without doing our best to prevent or overcome s 
* Should either of us cease to be an efficient 
any other cause, we engage that the remainins 
or her ability, to fulfil all these promises.”’ 


LEOPOLD KATSCHER 


LIEDER KREIS. 
VIII. 


WINTER DAWNIN( 





WITH a sense of things that ar 

A touch of the years long dead, 
A perfume of withered clover, 

An echo of kindness fied. 





We wake on this morn when snow-wreat! 
Silently thaw to rain 

And the love that the old years knov 
Dying, not born again. 


Cold and grey is the morning, 
Grey with evanishing rose 
We wake, and I feel her warning 
| know what the doomed man know 


dy Stayed are the streams of madness, 
eh. Dried is the fount of tears : 
| But oh, at the heart what sadness 
| And oh, in the soul what fears! 


JOHN ADDINGTON 





SYMONDS. 











“SOCIETY JOURNALISM EXPLAINED. 
BY EDWARD LEGGE, 
FOUNDER OF THE “WHITEHALL REVIEW.” 


"7 pray you give ne leave to speak, 
And speak I will.” 


[r does not seem so long, but it is upwards of twenty years since 
a tiny publication of quite a novel kind made its appearance, 

and, although the first few numbers were well-nigh as dull as the 
proverbial ditchwate r, the ‘aimed tic opuscule ‘speedily became 

the vogue, for gradually it leaked out that the contributors to the 
Owl (so the new-comer was called) were all “ swells,” whose 
literary aspirations must of course be encouraged. The Owl 
described itself (and I direct attention to the circumstance) as 
“A Wednesday Journal of Politics and Society”’; and of its 
eight (originally there were but four) small pages, the first con- 
sisted of a picture of owls in their nest, charmingly drawn by 
the late Mr. “ Dicky” Doyle, who, being a Roman Catholic, was 
fairly worried out of his engagement on Punch by his eminent 
Protestant colleagues ; page 2 was a blank ; and the last page was 
made up of those useful articles—advertisements. The remaining 
five pages of reading matter were, as has been said, at first rather 
dull ; but, then, they contained a few good paragraphs of news 
and bonne bouches in the shape of announcements of “ engage- 
ments, which at once secured the ladies’ valued patronage. The 
paragraphs seldom numbered more than a dozen, all told, and they 
mainly consisted of the aforesaid marriage notices and diplomatic 
and other Bekeiee ntal changes and appointments. What was 
more important than all was that the latter class of paragraphs 
invariably happened to be accurate; but they could hardly 
have been otherwise, considering that they came from the Govern- 
ment Offices themselves. Being the fortunate possessor of a file of 
the Owl (which ceased to appear, I believe, in 1869, ‘or, at latest, 
in 1870), I am free to contess that I devoured the numerous 
‘good things” imprinted therein, and, finally, after considerable 
deliberation, resolved to establish a weekly paper upon as nearly 
as possible similar lines. The faiblesses of society were satirise d 
constantly and unsparingly in the Owl; the moral shortcomings of 
the grand monde were occasion: ally indicated and denounced in the 
Whitehall Review—the difference being that in the first-mentioned 
paper the satire took the form of very lively letters addressed to 
the Owl, purporting to be written by ladies (sometimes represent- 
ing themselves to be young and unmarried), while in the Whitehall 
the same and kindred subjects were treated more after the manner 
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adopted with some success by Juvenal and Thackeray. But “One 
man may steal a horse, while another may not look over the 
hedge.” As, then, we have heard so much, especially of late, 
about the ins and outs of “ Society” journalism, it will not be 
amiss to take a retrospective glance at the contents of the first 
“ Society’ journal ever published, the Owl, whose “ tu-whits” 
and “‘tu-whoos” have not gladdened our ears for two 
decades, 

The Owl was started during the closing years of the social 
régime of Lord and Lady Palmerston, in whose salons at Cambridge 
House, Piccadilly, many, if not most, of the writers were welcom: 
guests. In the first number of the little paper it was stated that 
‘‘any gentleman, looking red and conscious on the mention of the 
Owl is not a contributor to this journal.” I am divulging 


A 


Oo no 
secrets when I say that among the “Owls” were the then 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane (the Lord Lamington of to-day), Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Mr. Henry Calcraft, and 
others; Mr. (now Sir Algernon) Barthwie k being the editor, and 
keeping the “swells” together with a firm hand. But. were all those 
brilliant verses and witty epigrams actually written by the “swells”’? 
Not a bit of it; a delightful literary and scholarly tone was 
given to the paper by one : who, though a gentleman, was anything 


but a “ swell ”—I mean that erratic genius, Mr. Mortimer Collins, 
of whose muse I should like to have given some specime ns: while 


two or three Parliamentary reporters contributed paragraphs when 
they could pick up any which were deemed fit to appear in such 
a very blue-blooded print. The ‘swells’? wrote gratuitously ; 
Mr. Collins and the other “gentlemen of the Press” were naturally 
not above taking what they could get for the offspring of their 
brains and hands. I will venture to say that the cost of the 
literary matter never exceeded a “ fiver,” if, indeed, it ever totted 
up to such a figure. This being so, it would have been truly 
surprising had not the Ouwl paid, for the revenue derived from the 
advertisements was considerable, and the circulation brought in 
no end of sixpences. The profit on every number could not have 
been less than 50/., and often, I should say, it was much more, the 
cost of production being a bagatelle. At the Morning Post office, 
in Wellington Street, Strand, ‘there was an apartment on the first 
floor known as “The Owls’ Room,” and here, every Tuesday night, 
the “ swells’? assembled. When the cigars were lighted, and the 
brandy-and-sodas put on the table, the “Owls” produced from their 
pockets the “copy”’ which next day was to set the world laughing 
and wondering ‘ Who the deuce wrote it?’’ Each contributor’s 
effusion was, | ‘have been told, read out to the assembled birds, who, 
in the safe seclusion of the nest, were by no means slow at pec king 
at each other’s “copy” before the editor passed it into the printer’s 
hands for “setting up.” The Owl did not profess ie appear 
regularly every week ; eg., it never came out at Easter and 


———— 
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Whitsuntide, or in the longer Parliamentary Vacation, the theory 
being, of course, that the “ swells’ were too busy enjoying them- 
selves in countr y houses and abroad to be able to put pen to paper. 
The considerable ara s arising from the publication were spent 
in dinners at Greenwich, the Star and Garter, Francatelli’s, and 
elsewhere ; and to the odie dames who condescended to assist at 
these symposia were presented souvenirs of the occasion, purchasec 
by the considerate “ Owls” at sme wre London and Ryder’s 
and Storr and Mortimer’s, the gifts being drawn by the fair guests 
from a lucky bag. 

And now that we have taken this peep behind the scenes, let us 
glance at the contents of the Ovl, albeit they may be at this length 


of time * eaviare to the general,” and even to not a few otf the 
elect, the ornaments of the society of to-day. 
“eT : , ' : ’ ’ 
HE KDITOR FEF THE * OWL, “ Tune 9th. 1869 
DEAR OWL,—For the most part a class of Hetzerdz has existed in almost every 
ivilised country, but the position which they have held at any time has been v 
significant of the characte he people and the age. Whether, indeed, any clas 
exactly corresponding tot leteerdz of Greece exists among ourselves to-day ma 
erhaps be questioned by those who remember that, on the authority of the wisest 
uncient philosophers, it s to the influence of an Aspasia that Pericles owne: 
the mental accomplishments in which excelled all men of his time, and that 
she whose attractions at e time drew admirers from all parts of Greece 
‘orinth was celebrated- 1 mi than for the beauty of her person-——for th 
‘harms of her mind. Su s they were, however. these Hetzerdz formed a class 
part ; their existence, though not unknown, was unacknowledged by the virtuous 
society of Greece. In Rome it needs only to be familiar with the writings of 
Horace to be aware that asimilar class existed, and had considerable influence 
his day; but here again the limits of that influence were clearly laid down. Nev: 
inywhere has there prevai purer idea of social life than that of Rome, wher 
the whole state was formed on the model of a single family. She had matrons 
the severe and lofty virtue of a Cornelia. Her wives knew how to avenge thei 
ionour, if need be, with the desperate heroism of a Lucretia, and her maidens we! 
f{ the stainless purity required in those who were thought worthy to stand before 
1e altar of the virgin goddess Vesta. It has been reserved for modern times t 
reak down the barriers that artificial but wholesome conventionality had erected 
etween vice and virtue. Our Hetzrdz no longer can be said toform a class apart. 
They ap pear in publ ic side side with virtuous maids and matrons. They receiv 
the open and undisguised homage of one sex, and from the other the far more 
subtle and delicate flattery of imitation. These things are commonplace now 


we are getting quite used to them. We know the admiring curiosity bestowed on 
the hue of Aspasia’s locks ; we know how to catch the trick of Lais’s seat on 
norseback ; how Phryne bares her white shoulders is a study, and forthwith our 
wives and daughters cut their dresses down like hers. Such things as these mh 
have been impossible with the nations of antiquity. The taste of the polished 
Greek would have revolted from this coarseness; the stern practical sense of the 
Roman would have — impatient of this endless frivolity. That they are possible 
among ourselves is due, I conceive, in no inconsiderable degree to the mothers of 
England, who, in their narrow, selfish ambitions for their children, are absorbed 
n the pursuit of wealth and rank for them, and utterly indifferent as to the 
characters and lives of those who possess these advantages. One word to them. 
There was a mother of ancient times—she whose name I have quoted above—who, 
too, was ambitious for her children, and the noble ambition by which she was 
fired goaded them on to deeds of glory which have made her famous in all ages 
as the mother of Gracchi. It was not by finding coronets for her daughters or 
heiresses for her sons that Cornelia won this lofty title for herself. Looking on 
these things, Sir, it is in all sincerity that I subscribe myself, 

‘ LAUDATOR TEMPORIS ACTI.” 
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That letter is distinguished by its common-sense and beat ; the 
writer points out an evil, a scandal, which has attained giganti 
dimensions since the 9th of June, 1869, when the Owl pi "I fished 
the observations of one who preferred past times to the present 
and few will venture to assert that the subject is one which should 
not be dealt with in a public journal ; yet, supposing the edit 


y 
—s 
5 


the Owl, or any of the contributors to that long-defunct print, 
happened to be plaintiffs in an action for libel to-morrow, what 
an ordeal they would have to undergo in cross-examination at t] 

hands of some eminent advocate! They would be asked , 
ottensive a tone as possible, on what or whose authority they stated 


tii a 
that * Our Hetezerdee ho longer Can be said to form a class apa;rt 
and, again, “ were the editor and his contributors } , O swea 


ot phe own knowledge that thev’’ (e.. “ Our Het ) 
in public side by side with virtuous maids und mat "hie ive 


line ot that letter signed . Laudator lemporis \cti ” \ ruld 
analysed by the cross-examining counse _and such 1 ice ] Orases as 


" prurient, * pandering to vile taste,” ** scandal,’ and so on, wou 
be hurled at the plaintiff’s head, with the charita object. of 
showing how inexcusable it was to draw public a ) | 
with which every man, woman, and girl in the United Kined 


bed OCO! 

was acquainted. oe x. Society” paper must deal with and devot 
itself to social matters, or it has no raison d étre. Any one can 
make a spe ech on the reprehensible practice of ‘‘ prying into 
people's private lives” (a favourite phrase, this ut the practical 


and natural comment upon such oracular utterances is not seldom 
summed up in one word—* bosh !”’ 


And how let us take another peep Al the Owl. the S] irit 10 and 

brilliant little paper which every lady pretending to be “in 
pay _ 

Society si used to read, and of which the Whi itehall R view Was 


a humble imitator. In the number e* June 2nd. 1869, | find two 
articles from which a tew lines may be appropriately quoted here. 
One is e ntitled wk} rossing the Line.’ ; and starts with the assertion 


that “‘ The ebb and flow of modern ideas is often promoted by the 
generous wines of France.” The writer continues : 


** We observe that the effects of a Continental trip work a wondert hange on 
the frisky matron or the dove of many summers. Not only is their plumag nsi- 
derably improved, but we see more of what 1s under it ; and Hights of conver- 
sation expand in proportion, and even extend to topics whi have been hitherto 
reserved to the blazé (sic) beings of the Clubs, or those naug old n vice 
have dest rted the nm. Members of the haute volee ) Lay be ven i l y thew 


aptitude for conversational carrion. Soaring y of th n, 
scent the coming mortal, and swoop down, hawklike, on their victim ; and having 
the power of exuding poison from their fangs, feast on his or he 
the carcase to Society, which is always 7 aly to play the 
raise a monument of scandal to their mem 


character, leaving 
part , & nde Ta h ts. oo na 


The next article is in the shape of a letter, headed “ Allotment 
of ‘ Chéres,’”’ and signed, “Dear Owl, devotedly thine own, 
VIRGINIA VERJUICE,’ 
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“SOCIETY ” 


“We are rather apt to n tain that MArLAY C8 de convenance are almost 1 
known in this favoured island, and we are very ready to charge that custom wit 
all the naughtinesses that occur in French society. The world of Paris is very 
naughty, it must be confessed, but is ow much better? ... Is our syste 
of disposing of marriageable ng ladies so very much more recommendable than 
the French system? I thin tt. On the contrary, of the two, the French mod 
is the quietest and the least indelicate . . . Now, what is our practice? JMariag 
de convenance we hold in utter abhorrence: i! Vhorreur!)} Who would dream oi 
such a thing in virtuous Ene \? No! It is considered more conrenadle to haw! 
our jeunes personnes about entually t : handed over to the most eligibl 
bidder, if such presents himsi In default of mothers, there are certain chapero? 
ilways ready to dispose of pretty or wealthy Jive stock in the fashionable marriag 

reet 


About this time (June and July, 1869) Mademoiselle Hortense 
Schneider, of ‘Grande Duchesse”’ celebrity, was attracting all 
London to the theatre, to the discomfiture of our English ac- 
tresses and dancers, who felt that they were literally “nowhere ” 
in comparison with the lively Frenchwoman and her company. 
This feeling probably accounts for the ‘“‘ Shriek from the Green- 
Room,” which appeared in the Owl on July 14th, 1869 :— 


} 
4 
] 
| 
‘ 


‘Dear Bird,—Your prop ne s | Duck’ not ‘Owl’ (at least I kn 
it some of your staff part: nore of t ture of the aquatic than the learn 
\) ; but since you combi wledg umiability, you will be both able a1 
willing to explain to me w] inch vulgarity ‘ takes’ more in London than Britis 
crowth of that same articl Comparisons are odious, ’ but nevertheless I afin 
that my legs are as good as Mademoiselle Schneider's (better, I think, for I ki 
hat mine are not padded, wb as | hav m doubts about the fulness of he r calf 
m young, which—well, 1 mind, I shall be as old myself some day, if I live long 
enough. I can dance ever} ¢ and brea orto n ever invented, but, somehow, | 
not smack our heavy Walking Gentleman in the pit of his stomach, nor can 
scratch our leading Baldpaté hese particular gestures in French, and many 
thers—more rather than less vestive of impropriety—have drawn, and contim 
to draw, immense houses. Happy Felix! If I learn them, shall I not receive just 
another letter as i d nee before from the Lord Chamberlain about m 
skirts? But, tell me—if I advertiss xt winter to dance cancans in calecuns, lear 
) shout ‘houp-la /’ at repeated intervais, and get upa stock lot of double entendre 
of the most indecent charact which I can bring in when favourable opportuni- 
ties occur—may I count on Royal and other patronage for my theatre, whos 
exchequer is, I regret to say, at its lowest ebb, consequent on a long run of highly 
respectable dramas and farces.? Give me the correct tip, and you shall ever receiv 
many tangible, and, I hop: ijoyable tokens of everlasting gratitude, owing t 
your wisdom and ‘good f wship.’ from Susy SOMERSET, Frivolity Theatre, 
London.” : 


The best things which appeared in this model “ Society” journal, 
the ploneer of Vanity Fair, the World, the Whitehall Review, and 
Truth, were the burlesque diplomatic articles and correspondence, 
in which the epistolary styles of the leading statesmen of the 
period were so well imitated as to or all but the initiated 
doubt whether particular articles were really genuine or carica- 
tures. As Sir Henry Drummond W olff had a Foreign Office 
training from 1846 to 1852, when he was appointed first Charge 
@’ Affaires at Florence, secondly assistant-secretary to Lord 
Malmesbury (Foreign Secretary in 1858), and then secretary to 
Sir E. B. Lytton (Colonial Secretary in 1858), it is reasonable to 
attribute some of the best of these politic al jeu desprit to his able 
and sarcastic pen; while the editor himself, owing to his residence 
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in the French capital, as correspondent of the daily paper which he 
has since conducted with such signal ability and gratifying success, 
was fully capable of imitating the styles of the Emperor, Prince 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, M. Moc qquard, and 
the De Persignys and De Mornys ot the at gilded peri lod. 


When the Owl described itself as “a Wednesday 
Politics and Society,” it meant in reality a paper 


7 


Journal of 
for those = 
Society to read—not a paper recording the eve nts in which Socie 
is more or less interested; and that is precisely the difte rence 
between the Owl and its successors in the field of social journalism, 
which are all, in their way, chronicles of part ies, weddings, births, 
deaths, sports, and the like, with more of a magazine than 
newspaper flavour. 

Stimulated, doubtless, by the success of the Owl, Mr. Bowles hit 
upon the idea of Vi anity Fair, a paper as unlike its immediate pre- 
decessor as possible. It had, however, a feature peculiar to itself 
in the portraits drawn by Signor Pellegrini, an Italian artist, whose 
skill as a caricaturist brought him world-wide 


ot a 


fame, and subse- 
quently the handsome income of £1,200 a year. It is no reflection 
on Mr. Bowles’s ability as a smart penner of paragraphs to say that 
but for the caricatures his paper would in all likelihood have gone 


the way of many another kindred venture ; for at the remote period 
of its first pub lication mi: iny people deemed its contents somewhat 
offensive. No less a personage than the Prince of Wales was 
annoyed at something or other which appeared in Vanity Fair, for 
the contributors as well as the editor had sometimes a mighty free- 
and-easy mode of expressiiig themselves. It stands to reason that 
if you pay from £15 to £25 a week to your artist, excluding the 
he: avy cost of lithographing (2.e., , “putting the drawing on the stone 

printing, and plate paper, not to mention the expense of setting up 
the type, the lette n-press printing, and the paper whereon the 
“thoughts that burn’’ (or shall we say “ sting ’’?) are impressed, 
you cannot afford to ar out very much on the literary matter. 
You must, therefore, vet as much “ free copy” as — le, and 
herein | fancy Mr. Rewleshas been very fortunate. ‘There are many 
people who will gladly “ write for nothing,” but very few pe 
gratuitous performances are worth reading. We have Lord Ronald 
Gsower’s own word for it that he “wrote for Vanity Fair”; and 
we can all remember how he “ran” his *‘ Recollections ” through 
that paper ere reproducing themin book form. A colleague of this 
young gentleman’s position and literary dexterity is of incalculable 
service “to a social paper, even if he be a costly luxury of the 
establishment ; when, however, he writes “ for the love of the 
thing,” the editor may plume himself upon having secured a rara 
avis ‘indeed. As a fldneur, Mr. Bowles stands second to no other 

member of the craft : when he likes he can be satirical, gay, and, 
as that eminent, at impecunious littérateur, Captain Rieidion. 
phrased it, when he was medit: ating the issue of his Pall Mall Gazette, 
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“ damned aristocratic,” without being necessarily offensive. The 
trick of social paragraph writing seems to be more natural to Mr. 
Bowles than to any of his conte mpors aries ; and, although to some 
his writings may savour of affectation, he is one of the very, very 
few men who combines pun gene y with good grammar and common 
sense and (if I may use the word) “nous” with humour, save 
and except, be it remarke L when he takes up his pen to discourse 
rabidly upon polities ; he is then to be carefully avoided. Now, 
Vanity Fair is, as ” know, a shilling paper, the one and only 
example of its kind ; but, apart from the question of price, it needs 
no argument to show that the journ al in question can never be a 
‘“ popul: ir”’ one in the usual sense of the word. Even when it was 
issued at sixpence—when, too, it was better written than it has ever 
been since—it did not attain anything like the circulation of the 
World, Truth, and the Whitehall Review. No one seems to talk 
about it, or to take the slightest interest in its contents. You never 
hear pe ople s say, “ Have you seen that article, or that paragraph, 
in Vanity Fair this week?” The caskiabene is apparently the 
only thing appreciated ; and I feel certain that the paper would 

sell ec ually well if it were made up solely of extracts from the Bible, 
Mr. * pa s statesmanlike speeches, and Blue Books. It is “ the 
picture, and nothing but the picture ”’ that is wanted, though even 
here a little more discrimination in the task of selection would be 
advisable. An important portion of the revenue is derived from 
the sale of the back numbers, which are always in demand for the 
completion of sets—an vag te this, of having a picture, that is 
to say, a portrait, paper. Since Signor Pellegrini retired from 
V, anity Fair with the avowed purpose of settling - down to painting, 
the portraits have mostly been done by Mr. Leslie Ward, whose 
honorarium is, 1 believe, about £15 15s. per picture. Latterly, 
however, ° Ape” has returned to his old love, and supplies.a_ pro- 
portion of the portraits. No small amount of the success achieved 
by these caricatures is due to the admirable manner in which they 
have been from the first printed by Messrs. Vincent Brooks and Co., 
who are admittedly hors ligne in the matter of “colour work.” 
Lord Desart was once editor of V. anity Faw, and Lady Florence 
Dixie is now understood to be its principal contributor. It is a 
paper without very much of a history, and has always been fairly 
prosperous. 

The social paper which has perhaps made more noise than any 
other is the World ; but the success which it has enjoyed is partiy 
due to Mr. Labouchere’s ; former connection with it. It was started 
about eleven years ago by the late Mr. Grenville Murray and Mr. 
Yates, with some £500 as c apital. When the “ journal for: men 
and women” made its first appearance it attracted little or no 
notice beyond that usually accorded to a new weekly paper, and, 
as month after month rolled by without any very perceptible im 
provement in the circulation, the co-proprietors got rather sick of 
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their venture. It would probal ly have died for want of publi 
support, when, in the nick of time, Mr. Labouchere, the writer 
of the money article, had a bout of fisticuffs in the street with 
a stockbroker, one Mr. Abbott, and thereafter the World had no 
reason to complain of lack of patronage. A series of bitter articles 
on West End usurers followed, and these, I have heard, were 
suggested by a very well-known member of “the people,” a 
circumstance sufficient in itself to disprove the invariable truth o 


the aphorism, ** Blood is thicker than water.’ Although the Wo 

strongly objects to be described as a ‘Society | aper, It 1s worthy 
ot note that it has alw: ays striven its utmost to or t what are called 
*** society paragrap vhs’; it cannot be truthfully said that its efforts 
in this direction have invariably been crowned with success : in- 
deed, it is undeniable that of late years the paragraphs purporting 
to tell us “ What the World Says” have been inferior to th 
items contained in a second-rate “ London Lett The flatulenc 
which distineuishes the paragraphs has spread to the more solid 
parts of the paper, and now it is ve ry seldom indeed that a social 
or political article with any life in it is to be found in the journ 

which Lord Chief Justice Coleridge denounced in sentencing 
the editor to four months’ imprisonment for Lady Stradbrokes’ 
unquestionably “spicy” paragraph concerning Lord Lonsdale, 
for supplying which her ladyship received 12s. 6d. “I find 


it, I declare,” said the Lord Chief Justice, “difficult to believe 
that any man’s mind can feel any pl asure in . feeding on this sort 
of food, vith which the columns of the paper before me are filled. 
[ can hardly believe that any educated man or any gentleman 
can feel anything but humiliation and self-contempt in hoeliie to 
supply such food. .. . Itis not the case of a paper of high aim 
and real usefulness committing a breach of the law inconsistent 
with its general conduct and character,” and so on; the learned 
judges acquiescing in the sentence being the late Mr. Seaiiie 
Watkin Williams and Mr. Justice Cave. 

And this leads me to the part of my subject which is perhaps 
more important than any other division of this gossiping essay 
the contributors to the ‘* Socie by : papers, in which classification 
I am constrained to include, for convenience’ sake ie Senet 
for men and women.” The leading lights at dif ferent times of 
the. Owl and Vanity Fair I have enumerated above. The World's 
contributors have included Mr. Escott (who has mainly kept the 
paper from falling to pieces), Mr. A. Forbes, Major (now Lieut.- 
Colonel) Knollys, one at least of the gallant Brackenbury family, 
Mrs. Singleton ‘(“ Violet Fane”), Lady Violet Greville, the 
Countess of Stradbroke, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. B. Becker, Mr. W 
Meynell, Mr. Andreoli (who at one time wrote the city article), 
Mr. Lucy (whose Parliamentary, sketches, called ‘ Under the 
Clock,” were a great feature of the paper several years ago), the 
late Mr. Frank Ives Scudamore, Mr. David Christie Murray, Mr 
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Clement Scott, Mr. H. H. Pearse, Mr. Comyns Carr, and a vast 
number of others, including the humble individual whose name is 
attached to this article. (1 have omitted from the list the names 
of Miss Braddon and the other writers of stories who usually sign 
their productions. ) 

Truth’s principal contributors are Mr. Labouchere and Mrs. 
Crawford, the lady who writes those curious accounts of Paris life, 
manners, and fashions in a style peculiarly suited to her readers. 


The “ Girls’ Gossip” is from the pen of the lady who supplies 
several other weekly papers with much the same kind of thing. It 
is a marvel to many “‘ how she does it. Truth’s reputation, such 
as it is, is of the past. [t had its fling in the days of its youth, 
and is now generally dull and fogey y-like, if not always decorous. 
The libels on Mr. Edward Lawson provoked that gentleman to 
actionise Mr. Labouch ; but the plaintiff took nothing by his 
ss albeit it was cl aie shown how badly he had bee nm treated 
‘ his adversary. The of a * Queer Story,” entitled 
Mrs. Mull’s Neuralo a stupid attack on the Quee n, Princess 


Louise, the Marquis of taeek and the Rev. Chitin Duekworth). 
was gene! rally reprobat | at the time. and there were rumours of a 


prosecution ; but nothing came thereof. Mr. Labouchere’s paper 
is the most prosperous of all the “ Society ” journals. Its circula- 
tion is larger than the V or ‘ld s by some thousands, and it is popular 
with advertisers. Veri ‘Truth i is stranger than fiction.”’ 


Among the alaitiant tors to the Whitehall Review under my 
editorship were “Ouida,” Lady Violet Greville, the Hon. Mrs. 
Armytage, the late Miss Leetitia Probyn, the late Countess 
of Charlemont, Miss Allard, the late Miss Agnes Burke, Mrs. 
Scott-Stephenson, Miss Bessie Richards, and several other ladies of 
“light and leading’? ; Mr. Lucy, Mr. H. H. Pearse, Mr. Perey 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Basil Harrison, Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, 
Mr. W. Allison, Mr. W. Tasker, the Rev. Compton Reade, Mr. 
Julian Field (Paris), Mr. H. Scarborough (Paris), Mr. Clifford 
Millage (Paris), the Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, the Rev. Dr. Leary, 
Mr. ‘Andreoli, the late Mr. Frank Ives Scudamore, the Rev. 
F. Arnold, Mr. W. Meynell, Mr. H. P. Stephens, Sir William 
Russell, Sir Henry Pottinger, Mr. A. Kinnear, Mr. Charles 
Marvin, Mr. F. C. Philips, Mr. Willoughby Maycoc k, a near 
relative of a very eminent judge (not Mr. Justice Hawkins), 
the late Mr. W. O. Whiteside (18th Hussars), Captain Vibart, 
Colonel Keate, R.A., Mr. W. B. Woodgate, Mr. Blew, Mr. 
W. Beatty-Kingston, the late Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, Mr. J. Drew 
Gay, Mr. C. W. White, Major (now Colonel) Knollys, Mr. 
I. Dunning, Mr. P. H. Bagenal, Colonel Malleson, Mr. D. Boulger. 
Baron Malortie, Mr. Laing Me: ason, Mr. Hecksher, Mr. 8. Rowe 
Bennett, the late Major Whyte- Melville, the late Mr. Anthony 


Trollope, and many whose names have escaped me for the 
moment. 
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During the six years and a half that I was editor and part 
proprietor and subsequently sole proprietor of the Whitehal, 
Review we had two libels. In one case the writer of an article 
headed “ Suicide or Murder?” was utterly wrong in his facts, 
and the Court of Queen’s Bench fined Mr. Tanfield, our publisher, 
£200, which I paid in Bank of England notes within half an hour 
of the judgment. In the next case a paragraph, which was sent 
to me voiuntarily from the office of a solicitor who was acting 
for one of the parties to an action, was inserted; it was only 


two lines, merely announcing, in a Bingley a torm, that a 


certain suit was set down for he aring. We consulted the officia 
list, and found the name of the said cause entered; there was. 
however, a cross suit, and, unknown to us, the two suits had been 
consolidated. We were offered no opportunity of explaining the 
oversight, but we were haled before the police magistrate, and v 

were duly committed for trial, the magistrate having no alter- 
native. sy a subsequent arrangement, of which I strongly 
disapproved, as I stated the other day in court, the matter was 


settled by the payment of the costs of the complaining parties, and 
there the business ended—the civil action which was also begun to 
recover the modest sum of £5,000 (!) being dropped 

Now, of course, all that is printed in a ‘‘ Society” paper is not 
milk-and-water ; if it were, nobody would buy your wares. On 
the othe ‘r hand, very much of what is pub lished is solid matter, for 


which a good deal of mone yis paid. ‘ Ouida” received from me 
£10 for her “ Feuilles Volantes,” one of which appeared every 
other week for a considerable time. Coad as those “ Leaves ”’ 


were, however, lam bound to say that they did not make much 
noise, nor did people, as a rule, seem to appreciate the popula 
novelist’s well-defined views on art, literature, and moll ics. The 
fact is that. you never know what will, and what will not, “ take,” 
until you have given it a fair trial. The “ Portraits in Words” 
“interviews’ with great peop le, not merely descriptions of their houses 
and sur roundings—w ere, In some cases, even more expensive than 
‘ Ouida’s” “ Leaves ” » fom instance, I paid M. Sulzberger either £12 
or £14 for an “* interview ’ ” with the King of the Be loians, who 
gave my contributor some very interesting information on African 
exploration. For other “ interviews” with the a and Queen 
of Italy, the Pope, Gustave Dore, M. Clemenceau, Victor Hugo, 
M. Jules Simon, and a great many more, sums varying from £ i0 
to £5 were paid. For “Sornette’s” Paris letter ] gave £7 7s.; and 
the same amount for all articles by the same writer. Mr. pe 
descriptions of Parliament were remunerated at a similar rate. For 
other articles £3 3s., £2 2s.,and £1 1s. were paid ; paragraphs were 
estimated at from £1 10s. to £1 1s. a column ; poems from £2 2s. 
downwards ; the acrostic cost a guinea a week (editorial) ; reviews 
of books and notices of concerts and theatres about the same as the 
£50, and sometimes £60. The portraits cost £40 a week; so it 
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will be seen from these rough figures that the production of the 
much-abused, widely-read, indispe nsable “ Society” journal is no 
child’s play, as many appear to think it is. The total we ekly 
expenses of the Whitehall Review often amounted to close upon 
£170. It is one of many popular delusions that “anybody can 
write for a ‘Society’ jo irnal” ; and, penetrated by this optimistic 
view of “what will do,’ people who can hardly indite a letter 
orammatically thrust themselves under editorial notice. Again, 
every man whose profe ssion is journalism flatters himself that his 
contributions would be “ the very things ”’ for a social print. The 
fact is that the ordinary “ leader-writer 3 is of no use whatsoever to 
a “Society” paper—he is much too solid, too dull, and too prosy ; 
in brief, he knows too much about everything save what will 
interest and amuse the readers of the sixpenny weeklies. How 
difficult it is to get bright social articles of the right standard is 
amply illustrated every week by a reference to the existing papers. 
It often happens th: at ‘neither Truth nor the World contains even 
one amusing “par.’’; but, instead, you have endless colmuns of 
marrowless items which ought all to have been tossed into the 
waste-paper basket. ‘‘Hntre Nous,” in Truth, is usually even 
more witless and spiritless than “What the W orld Says’ —a title 
which has long since been a misnomer, as none knows Meier than 
the talented deputy- editor. 
In the spring of 1885 a new c: andidate for journalistic honours 
of the social kind ap peers .d to gladden the hearts of the printers and 
paper makers and that little army corps whose members sip the 
sweets of one “ Society” paper after another with complacent im- 
partiality. This was the St. Stephen's Review, and I will venture 
to say that, if the story of this incomprehensible and mysterious 
public ation could be written, it Reng be the most amusing and 
amazing chapter in the annals of the Press. It is the property of 
the “Conservative Press con (Limited),” and the cash 
wherewith it is carried on has been coaxed from time to time 
out of the pockets of easy-going gentlemen who will hardly be 
offended if I describe them as possessing more money than wit. 
Thousands of pounds have been squandered in the endeavour 
to make this purposeless print “ go,” but it obstinately refuses 
to “go.” Every conceivable “ dodge ” has been resorted to in 
orde T to persuade the public to buy it, but in vain. The lower- 
ing “ coupon’ "business was first trie d, and you were invited to 
say (Heaven knows why!) who was the most beautiful woman 
in London! This device was followed by a “Handsome Man” 
competition, but the vulgar idea was so repugnant that it was 
speedily dropped. Next, the ‘“ Conservative Press Company 
(Limited) ” went in for publi ies a scandalous attack on the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, “ The Loves of the Priests ” being 
selected as a heading which would be likely to attract a certain 
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class of minds. But even this deliberate attempt at imitating the 
literature of Holywell Street did not “ pay ” ; indeed, it so disgusted 
one of the contributors, Mr. Clement Scott, that he withdrew from 
the post of theatrical critic, which until then few had suspected him 
of filling. The reader will be enabled to judge of the description of 
‘ literature” which it was sought to foist upon Conservatives by 
perusing the advertisement calling attention thereto—an adver- 
tisement which, doubtless for some “good reason, did not appear in 
the Times, although it was admitted into other d: aily papers, pro- 
bably by an oversight. 

‘“*THE LOVEs of the P of the ST. STEPHEN’S REVIEW begs 
to ACKNOWLEDGE many COMMUNICATIONS with reference to the article bearing 
the above title, appearing in the issue of October 6th, and will begrateful for authen- 
ticated instances (not necessarily for publication) of priests having abused their 
influence, or other data bearing on the subject. The evidence of the medical pro- 
fession, more particularly of that branch of it which has made mental disease its 


specialty, is requested. All communications received in the strictest confidence,— 
Address, ‘ St. Stephen’s Review,’ 21, John Street, Adelphi.” 





What evil genius, I wonder, was continually impelling the Conser- 
vative Press ‘Company (Limited) to do these things? ‘ The Loves 
of the Priests” idea was a nasty one, and it, too, was allowed to 


drop, but not until after all the damage it could possibly do the 


paper had been done. The next “move »” was to insert the annexed 


advertisement in the daily papers :-— 


* LADIES and GENTLEMEN of Conservative views can, while promoting the Con- 
servative cause, find a means of adding to their income in a th roughly legitimate 
and highly honourable manner by a .ddressing V. R., 22, Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria 
Street, London.” 


Those who answered this seductive advertisement found that the 
Conservative Press Company (Limited), of 21, John Street, 
Adelphi, was represented by somebody or other at 22, Grosvenor 
Mansions, Victoria Street, and that “the Company’s” idea of 

“promoting the Conservative cause” was to offer all comers 
8s. for each new subscriber they got to the St. Stephen's 
Review! To “tout” for subscriptions, then, was the rdéle unblush- 
ingly proposed to “ Ladies and Gentlemen of Conse rvativ e views © 
by this guileless “ Conservative Press Company,” “ Limited,” 
everything but its audacity and its original devices for “ raising 
the wind.” 

“ Ladies and gentlemen of Conservative views” must be very 
easy to please if such trash as the subjoined paragraphs contents 
them in exchange for their sixpences :— 


“¢ ... Sybel will say if there was anything attractive in the way of dress. The 


lack of it was very noticeable on one lady.’ [Let us sincerely hope she was not 

a “lady of Conservative views !”] “Our old friend Captain de Holdsworth 
Maueics was there in great form, having discarded on this occasion the famous 
shepherd’s plaid coat with which he charmed the people of Eastbourne at one of 
the Grand Hotel dances, His manner of dancing remains the same.’ 

* * * * 

“Mr. William Graham received some friends lately to tea in his rooms in 

Albermarle Street. Mrs, Frederick Halkett did the honours of the occasion. 
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Among the guests were Lady Alfred Trevelyan and her daughters, the handsome 
Colonel C ampbell Walker, Mrs. Gregory, etc. ... Mr, Graham’s wonderful show 
of camellias was much admire: Ny 

Such is Conservative journalism in the nineteenth century ! 

I suppose I must say a word about Life, concerning which very 
much that is amusing might be written, if one felt so disposed. 
This paper was started in “opposition to the Whitehall Review by a 
firm of wholesale newsagents, Messrs. Curtice, Catherine Street, 
Strand, who engaged Mr. H. P. Stephens and ‘Mr. W. Mackay a 
literary providers, giving them a certain amount weekly to e: i 
the paper and supply al | the contributions. Ere long Life passe 
into the hands of its present proprietor, Dr. Felbermann. 

I do not know how many editors Life has had—Mr. Charles 
Williams, Mr. Byron Webber, Mr. Sims, Mr. Raymond Radeclytfe, 
etc., etc., not to mention Messrs, Stephens and Mackay! I coud 
never understand the proprietor’s objection to edit his paper him- 
self ; is it modesty, lack of confidence in his own powers, or what ? 
Like Sir Andrew ‘Lusk, ‘ ‘T want to know.” Under Mr. Radclyffe’s 
editorship, and considering that not more than about £10 is spen 
on the weekly contributions (the proprietor is my authority for 

this statement, which, however, I have no other means of proving), 
Life is by no means a bad ‘ talons -penn’orth.” Mr. William Mackay 
writes the clever short stories, Mr. F. C. Philips contributes (or 
did contribute) those sparkling columns of naughtiness entitled 
“Le Journal d’une Mondaine,” as delightfully wicked as anything 
which Mr. Grenville Murray ever wrote ; Editor Radclyffe does 
the art criticism and the financial and sporting articles, and very 
well he does them, too ; the reviews of books are “ fearfully and 
wonderfully ” written by a learned pundit who is content wi . 
10s. 6d. a week for the job ; the Paris Letter is (or was) v 

tastefully done by a young lady—in London ; one of my pe: 
Granville’s relatives, or connections, supplies “ fashionable” pa 

graphs; Mr. Lowry writes the Parliamentary article and an 
amazing quantity of “pars.”; and that, I fancy, is about all. Oh, 
[ for cot! There has latterly been introduced into the paper a 
weekly article headed “The Intelligent Foreigner,” written very 

‘ cheel kily”’ and well | ya Hungarian compatriot, a man, | unde: 
stand, of great attainments. Two unobtrusive individuals ‘ath 
not be left out in the cold, because it is from them that the 
majority of the tradesfolk are made acquainted with the fact that 
there is such a paper as Life extant—l mean Mr. Louis Felber- 
mann and Mr. Kassanley; they get the advertisements. Editors 
may come and contributors may go; but if the two advertisement 

gentlemen remain faithful to their trust, Life, like the brook, will 

‘ go on for ever.’ 

T am reluctantly obliged to confess that I humbly differ from 
the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Hawkins in their sweeping 
condemnation of “Society” journalism and “ Society” journalists. 
To libel a person is, I admit, very wrong; and if 1 publish a 
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defamatory paragraph or a libellous article I shall not cry if I am 
punished for the offence, no matter whether the actual culprit be 
Lady Stradbroke or my self ; I certainly should not plead to be let 
out of Holloway Gaol if I were aa so unfortunate as to be incar- 
cerated within that northern retreat. If the Lord Chief Justice 
of England and Mr. Justice Hawkins were personally acquainted 
with Mr. Yates (I am, of course, putting a very extreme case), they 
would be aware of the fact that certain “ Soci iety ”? journalists are 
made much of by some very great people indee .d: and I take this 
to be a proof, difficult of refutation, that society does not hold the 
same views of its own particular journals and journalists as do 
certain of their lordships of the judicial bench. Everybody, 

practically, “‘in society’ reads the “Society” papers, from the 
(Jueen and the Prince of Wales downwards. I remember, a few 
years ago, receiving a verbal message from a very well-known 
individual desiring me, as a favour, not to mention in the White- 
hall Review a certain incident fin which a Royal Prince was 
concerned) which had given the Queen much pain when she saw 
it reported in the Times, the only English paper which printed it, 
though it was widely copied afterwards. Now, the Queen had 
sent that message to me and to one or two others, through one of 
her ladies, who, in turn, passed the word to the friend from whom 
I received it. Of course, I respected the request, ey it 
seemed to me that all the mischief which could apes ly be done 
by publishing the news had already been done by its appearance 
in the newspaper above-mentioned. I have “ et By hundreds 
and hundreds of paragraphs which I thought might wound the 
feelings of somebody or other ; and I am sure my co-workers have 
done the same. Mistakes are “nade | from time to time, of course, 
in “ Society” as well as in other journals; but to accuse all 
editors of the class which I have endeavoured to describe as being 
actuated by a feverish desire to “ pry into the private affairs of 
people” is, not to put too fine a point upon it, rubbish. I sts ated 
in court, in a recent case, that many of the paragraphs which | 
printed in my paper came to me from friends ; and that is an 
obvious fact. Any editor of a “ Society”’ paper of the first class 
—Vanity Fair, the World, and Truth—will tell you that many 
aristocratic dames are most anxious that their p: arties, their dresses, 
themselves, and their children should be mentioned in the 
“ Society ” ’ journals most in vogue. Let some of the heaps of 
misrepresentation and clouds of calumny, then, be cleared away, 
and let us show the world what “ Society ’ journalism really 1s. 
Things have been kept too close ; let those who write come man- 
fully into the open and clear themselves of the reproaches so 
unjustly levelled at them. 

EDWARD LEGGE. 








































THE TRUTH ABOUT ELEMENTARY 
KDUCATION. 


BY A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


[ Continued from April Number. | 
“ Popular Education is a subject which can no more be known without being 
treated comparatively than anatomy can be known without being treated 


comparatively.” 
MATTHEW ARNOLD in “ Schools and Universities on the Continent,” 


A Comparison between an English and a Belgian 
Inspection. 


An English Inspection.—In England the inspector is bound 


to pay one unannounced and one announced visit in the course of 


the year. I shall here narrate what for the most part I myself have 
seen. At the unannounced visit the chief inspector brought with 
him a little 12mo volume, from which he dictated to first standard 
children a passage of twelve lines, containing such words as “ yew- 
tree” and “ ewe lamb,” “ whirling eddies,” and the like. Of course, 
these London children, who had never heard of such things, were 
dazed and frightened, and when the mistress, a refined and gentle 
lady, ventured to beg that she might be allowed to explain these 
unknown words to the little ones, she was abruptly silenced by 
the inspector. In the evening she called on one of the local 
managers, and with tears in her eyes complained of the treatment 
she had received, and shortly afterwards resigned. Let it be 
noted that this same inspector awarded great praise to another 
mistress because in a few months she had taught the little ones 
numeration and notation up to hundreds of millions. What 
notion can children attach to these big numbers? It is an axiom 
in teaching that things should not be taught without their symbols, 
and still less the symbols without the things. Here the inspector 
encouraged the teaching of unmeaning symbols. To a first stan- 
dard child of the particular London district where this inspection 
took place, the words “ yew-tree,” “ewe lamb,” and “ whirling 
eddies,” convey no more distinct notion than a hundred million 
does. So much for this inspector’s praise and blame. Now for 
the announced visit, the inspection of the year. The school opens 
at nine ; shortly afterwards the kind and hard-working assistant 
inspector arrives. The children are kept busy with silent work 
whilst he examines registers and does other mechanical work, 
waiting the coming of his chief, who arrives at a few minutes to 
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ten. The chief now engages the deputy in a long confabu- 
lation in a corner by the window. All the while teachers 
and children are kept on the tenter-hooks. At last, at about 
half-past ten, the chief withdraws, and the assistant inspector 
begins work. He gives some sums to the second and third stan- 
dard children, and meanwhile hears the first standard read. He 
calls up one child and asks him to read three lines; the child 
acquits himself fairly well and passes ; the second ditto, the third 
halts and blunders; the assistant inspector, with kind words, 
encourages him to make another trial in a different part of the 
book ; this time he does better, and is passed with some difficulty; 
the next child does excellently well, and is passed at once; the 
next fails after three attempts and is rejected, and so on right 
through the class. This “simple test,” as Mr. Fitch calls it, 
occupies, on an average, less than a minute and a half with each 
child, so that in barely an hour and a half sixty children are 
examined in reading. Next they have sums given them to do, 
whilst the second standard children are examined in reading, and 
so on through the whole school. Meanwhile in another room the 
second assistant inspector performs a tour de force ; he examines 
a class of children in reading, and at the same time corrects the 
dictation and arithmetic papers of another standard. The reader 
will find no difficulty in attaching its true value to such an appli- 
cation of the “simple test,” but a word on this inspector’s mode 
of appraising results may not be out of place. In an addition 
sum of four columns one figure was mistaken ; a 3 let us say was 
put in the place of a 4—possibly a venial error, a slip in casting 
to which we are all liable; in another paper in a subtraction sum 
every figure was mistaken, and yet both results were thrown into 
one common limbo of failure; evidently to this discriminating 
inspector a mistake is a mistake, and there is an end of the 
matter. 

In a couple of days a school of 250 children is examined in all 
the subjects, and now the inspector considers his work at the 
school finished. He takes home his notes, registers, and the paper 
work of the higher standards, and in due time the teachers and 
the managers are informed of the number of passes attained, of 
the amount of grant earned, and of the endorsement on the 
teacher’s parchment. 

A Belgian Inspection—Now let us witness a Belgian in- 
spection. 

The inspector is inspector, and not examiner. It is supremely 
wise to keep these two functions entirely distinct, for though 
inspection and examination are complementary to each other, yet 
they are essentially different in their nature. True Inspectiop 
looks into processes ; examination tests results ; and by as much 
as processes are of infinitely higher value than results, by so much 
is inspection an infinitely higher function than examination. 
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~ All the Belgian inspector's visits are unannounced, and each 
visit lasts several days. He visits every class, and for the first 
half-hour of the lesson listens to the teaching; for the second 
he conducts the class himself in the presence of the teacher. As 
a rule, he carries the class one step beyond their present stage, for 
by the preparedness of the pupils for the reception of new know- 
ledge it is easy to judge of the effectiveness of the teaching 
hitherto pursued. At the termination of the whole inspection 
he holds a “conférence” of three or four hours’ duration with 
the whole staff of teachers, pointing out where, in his opinion, 
good work was being done, and also where there is room for 
improvement, and shows how such improvement can be effected. 
Of this visit and conference a detailed and elaborate report is 
sent to the Ministry, and each teacher is well aware of the 
strictures or commendations awarded to him in the report. As 
an illustration I quote extracts from an original report now lying 
before me :— 


L’école normale de... est de création récente; ... tout porte l’empreinte d’une 
organisation nouvelle et, par consequent, inachevée, 
Cette situation exceptionelle commande une sollicitude toute particuliere du 


Gouvernement, etc. ... 

Aussi ai-je cru de mon devoir d’inspecter cette école une des premiéres, etc... . 
Pendant cette visite qui a duré quatre jours, j’ai assisté & plus de vingt lecons, 
interrogé les éléves, entendu les maitresses, et procédé & un examen détaillé de 
l’établisser ent. 


I, LE PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT. 


(a.) Considérations générales. 
+ * * * « + 


(b.) Enseigement— Méthodes— Livres employes, 
* * 4 





* * * * 
Mademoiselle A~—- B——~ une lecon de langue allemande. Elle suit les auteurs 
que voici : 
* + * ” x * 
Mademoiselle A 3 remplit les conditions voulues pour enseigner avec 
succés la langue allemande, car elle n’en connait pas seulement la théorie, etc., etc. 
Elle a en outre le talent de donner a son enseignement un cachet pratique qui dis- 
pose ses éléves, etc., etc. . 
Mademoiselle A~— B— — est bonne directrice et bonne maitresse. 
Mademoiselle C—— D—— une lecon d’Arithmétique. 
Auteurs: ... 
* ok ‘ * * * 


Une legon de pédagogie. 
Auteurs:.. 


* * * « * * 
Cette maitresse a des rares qualités d’institutrice; une bonne tenue, un bon 
language, etc. . . . Si, grace a ses études Mademoiselle C D parvient 4 





étendre ses connaissances pédagogiques, elle ne se bornera plus & expliquer simple- 
ment et 4 amplifier le texte du livre que les éléves ont entre les mains ; elle ne sera 
plus esclave de l’auteur, elle sera elle-méme. 

ok 2k + * * * 

Je ne parle pas de la lecon de dessin, parceque le professeur s’est borné a circuler 
entre les pupitres pour corriger le travaille des éléves. C’est la routine dans toute 
la force du terme. 

* * * * * 


And so right through with every teacher and every subject. 
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Neither the limits of this article, nor, I fear, the reader's patience» 
would allow me to extend these quotations, but I beg leave 
to quote a few words from the conclusion of the report, which 
occupies sixteen pages of foclscap, closely written. 


VI. PROPOSITIONS. 


Je termine mon rapport en me permettant, Monsieur le Ministre, de vous faire 
les propositions suivantes :— 

1°, Achever les batiments et completer, etc.., 

2°. Organiser le jardin-d’enfants en nommant outre l’institutrice en chef une 
BONNE ¢ apable de Psst aux petits enfants des soins maternelles. 

3°. Organiser sur d'autres bases Vécole d’application, ainsi 
donné. 

4°, Autoriser l’inspecteur des écoles normales * 4 donner une série de conférences 
pédagogiques aux membres du corps enseignants, etc., etc. 

5°. Prendre les mesures nécessaires pour que les cours de dessin, d ant, et di 
gymnastique soient donnés convenablement, etc., etc 


a 
> 
~_ 


Thus, from the records at the Ministry of Education a curriculum 
vite of each teacher can be extracted. By sucha ni of inspec- 
tion the teachers gain in knowledge and experience, and the 
country knows where to look for her best teachers, As for the 
periodic examinations, they are conducted by a special examining 
commission, with the co-operation of the teachers, who have no 
pecuniary nor professional interest whatsoever in the results. 
Their salary is fixed, and their reputation and career depend on 
the inspector’s report. And the Belgian teacher has a career 
before him; any teacher may become inspector, and none but 
teachers can be inspectors. 

M. Germain himself, the highest permanent official in the 
ministry, is a former elementary teacher, a pupil of M. Braun. 

Our Standards.— Payment by results stands condemned, its 
days are numbered; but we suffer from numerous evils flowing 
from another source, viz., from our bad standards. 

Here, too, the reader will be aided by comparison between the 
English and Belgian Codes. 

‘A. Coummeisionn between Belgian and English Reading 
Standards.— Let us begin with reading. The first three stages 
of the Belgian “ Programme de l’enseignement ” aret :— 

1. During the first few months, a selection of such com- 
binations of words and phrases as the pupil can be 
taught both to write and read in written characters ; 
such words and phrases are to convey some useful or 
interesting notion, and are not to prese nt any anomaly 
mM spelling or pronunciation. 








* Which is M. Braun himself. 
+ I venture to inform Mr. Fitch that the provisions of the Belgian Code are 


honestly “ interpreted,’® that they “succeed’’ in effecting “what is de manded, Y) 
and that they present neither a “ minimum”’ nora “ maximum,” but the plain, sober 
fact. But it was beside the mark to raise that question; a comparison of standards 


is a comparison of the roads to be travelled upon, not of the coachmen that are to 
travel on it. 
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2. Knowledge of written print. 
Reading exercises :— 

3. Graduated exercises on the most important anomalies, 
the knowledge of which is indispensable before 
ordinary reading can be attempted. 

“Liaison de mots.” Punctuation. 

4. First exercises in common reading. Conversations on 
the subject-matter read. 

5. Expressive recitation of little extracts previously ex- 

| plained. 

N.B.—Correct all local patois from the earliest exercises. 
Accustom the children to a pure pronunciation, to a 
well articulated and sufficiently expressive enunciation. 
Get rid of sing-song and other school practices. 

These stages are to be got over in two years, by children of 
from six to eight years of age ; even a longer time than two years 
would be allowed, if the local or temporary circumstances of the 
school warrant it. 

Our first three standards are :-— 

1. To read short paragraph from a book,* not confined to 


words of one syllable. 
. 2. To read a short paragraph from an elementary reading 
book. 


3. To read a passage from a more advanced reading book, 
or from stories from English History. 

Even the uninitiated reader will at once perceive a great 
difference. The Belgian stages mark distinct progress, the 
English stages are vague and indefinite.t 

But the experienced educationist sees instantly that the 
Belgian ministry recognize the necessity of classification oi 
words and of graduation of difficulties, whilst our Department 
shrinks from the responsibility of prescribing any method. Yet 
they demand, and justly too, that reading and dictation should 
be taught in parallel lines, since the inspector is required to select 
his dictation passages from the reading books in use. This 
demand could be easily satisfied, if the course were graduated on 
some sound principle; but at present all the anomalies of the 
language occur in the first standard, and as the inspector is sure 
and almost bound to pick out the hardest words, the teacher is 
driven to Cram and Overpressure, to enable him to master that 
chaotic mass. In a properly organized course, the pupils having 


> 


* The words in italics were meant as a relief, but under the influence of faulty 
books and unreasonable inspectors they have become an aggravation. 

+ In a certain infant school, in a London suburb, the children have little plots of 
garden allotted to them for private cultivation. One little stickler for his rights of 
property stuck up a little notice board in his garden, containing the following 
notification :—** Whoever picks any of my flowers shall be fined 4d.; he that 
picks more, 6d.; and he that picks still more, 10d.” These three standards are 
quite as definite as the reading standards in the text above. 
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understood the principles underlying the year’s work, the teacher 
is indifferent as to the number of books demanded of him; but 
with us it had come so far, that when only one volume was used 
the children actually knew the book by heart. The Department, 
naturally, now enforces more than one volume, and equally 
naturally, the teachers resent it. ‘“ We found it hard enough,” 
they say, “to cram one book, how can we cram two?” Such is 
the difference between precise and vague directions. 

Our Arithmetic Standards.—More instructive than the 
standards for reading are those for arithmetic. Happily, or 
rather unhappily, there is no need in this branch to compare 
ourselves with the foreigner. The errors are gross and palpable, 
and need no background to set them off. 

Here they are :— 





ARITHMETIC.* 
THE WORK OF GIRLS WILL BE JUDGED MORE LENIENTLY THAN THAT 


OF BOYS. 
Standard I.—Notation and numeration up to 1,000. Simple addition and sub 
traction of numbers of not more than three figures. In addition not more than 


five lines to be given. The multiplication table to 6 times 12 

Standard II,—Notation and numeration up to 100,000. The four simple rules 
to short division. The multiplication table and the pence table to 12s. 

Standard III.—The former rules, with long division. Addition and subtraction 
of money. 

Standard IV.—C ompound rules (money) and reduction of common weights and 


measures ; viz., avoirdupois weight, long measure, liquid measure, time measure, 
square and cubical measure. 

Standard V.—Practice, bills of parcels, and rule of three by the method of 
unity. 

Addition and subtraction of proper fractions, with denominators not exceeding 10. 

Standard VZI.—Fractions, vulgar and decimal; proportion, simple and com- 


pound ; and simple interest. 

Standard ViI.—Averages, percentages, discount and Stocks, 

Characteristics of Continental Arithmetic Standards.— 
I have studied the standards of upwards of thirty Continental 
ministries, and find that in the essential points nearly all of them 
are in accord ; what difference of details there exists can be traced 
to local circumstances. For example, all agree that children 
must be gradually trained up to the conception of large numbers, 
so that in the first year calculations are confined to concrete 
numbers, not exceeding twelve, or at most twenty; in the second 
to numbers not exceeding one hundred, and not till the fourth or 
fifth year do children deal in unlimited numbers, but even then 
the magnitude of the numbers is kept within the limits of prac- 
tical utility. 

Our own standards differ from all the Continental standards, 
as well they might, for they violate pretty nearly every sound 
canon of good teaching. Little children of six or seven years 
of age are “expected to deal in big abstract numbers up to 4,999! 

* Short exercises in mental arithmetic may be given in the examination of all 
Standards. These should not involve large numbers, should from the first deal 


with concrete as well as abstract qualities, and should be preparatory to the work of 
the next higher Standard, 
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What notion can they attach to these symbols? In the next 
standard, at the age of seven to eight, they are to work the 
four rules to short division on numbers up to 100,000. <A child 
of eight! It is monstrous; it cannot possibly be done with intel- 
ligence.. In the third standard the numbers are unlimited, and 
the child is not required to work a small sum in addition of 
£5. d. till he has waded through abstract long division, a rule 
which, in Professor De Morgan’s words, is difficult to work and stil! 
more difficult to be understood and realized. A child who never 
gets so far, never learns at school any arithmetic useful to him in 
practical life. As an “H.M.I.” said to me: “ In the street, in the 
shop, in the workshop, the boy is in the compound rules, and 
even in fractions; in the school-room we tie him down to the 
useless abstractions of the so-called simple rules.” 

The fourth standard, on the other hand, is far too easy. I can 
assure the reader that I have taught nearly the whole of the 
fourth standard in one single lesson. The class had previously 
been intelligently trained, and the principle was grasped in one 
exposition. Had it been necessary to prepare the pupils for a 
visit of Her Majesty’s Inspector a fortnight’s or a month's practice 
would have sufficed to pass them all. Curious it is that in the 
whole of these four years, the study of fractions, which is so 
highly formative, is never once alluded to; only by interpretation 
of the footnote you may introduce fractions by mental arith- 
metic in the fourth standard. Continental nations, on the othe 
hand, begin fractional arithmetic in the second standard, and frac- 
tional arithmetic advances pari passu with integral arithmetic. 

We ourselves do not begin fractions till the fifth standard, when. 
many children may, and as a matter of fact doleave school. And 
the amount of work of that standard is far too heavy to be gone 
through in one year, if it is to be done intelligently.* I cannot 
pursue this analysis any further, but only make bold to say that 
{ have been a teacher of arithmetic for nearly forty years, and | 
here solemnly declare that, following the sequence of our stan- 
dards, it is absolutely impossible to give the highest kind of 
teaching. Ido not deny that by special tours de force, by pre- 
maturely anticipating knowledge of a later stage, by ignoring and 
circumventing the real difficulties, some approach to rational 
teaching might be made, even following the standards; but still 
the best teaching will not have been so much as attempted. And 
I fail to see the wisdom of increasing the inherent difficulties of 
good teaching. And, above all, what inducement does the Code 
offer for the arduous labour of such teaching? Routine or cram- 
taught children will pass equally well, or perhaps better with 


* It was originally my intention to analyze all our Standards, to compare ou! 
Mode of appointing inspectors with that of Belgium, and our present Elementary 
School Books with those of the Continent and even with English books of thirty te 


forty years ago; but for want of space I am driven to forego the benefit of these 
comparisons, 
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less labour. Sir Lyon Playfair said, in the House, that we ask 
less of our pupils and teachers than the Continental ministries 
ask of theirs. Surely we rate- and taxpayers have a right to 
know the reason why? We pay freely, and our children surpass 
in energy of intelligence, in real go, those of any nation on the 
Continent. Does Sir Lyon need to be reminded that in carr ying 
a burden it is not only a question of the amount to be carried, but 
also of the way it is distributed ? 

To quote Thomas Fuller once more: “A man will carry twice 
more weight trussed and packed up in bundles than when it lies 
untowardly flapping and hanging about his shoulders. Things 
orderly fardled up under heads are more portable.” 

History of our Arithmetic Standards.—lIt is a sorrowful 
lesson to study the history of our arithmetic standards. When 
the Department first determined on issuing them they committed 
to a senior wrangler the task of drawing “them up. Now in the 
whole world of letters it would be difficult to find a less suitable 
person for this work than a senior wrangler is. What does he, 
what can he, gud senior wrangler, know of these early elements ? 
He accordingly produced a sequence of lessons in harmony with 
Walkingame and Bonnycastle, books out of which the great- 
grandfathers of the present generation of children learnt. The 
late Professor De Morgan, in his schoolmasters’ classes, spoke 
against our standards. “T heard him myself, but the Department 
ignored it; perhaps they never heard of it. In 1878 a meeting 
of inspectors and other educationists was held in the Board Room 
of the School Board for London, under the presidency of its late 
chairman, Sir Charles Reed. An English educationist of more 
zeal than discretion addressed the meeting, and unreservedly 
animadverted on the fatal defects of our arithmetic standards. 
Of course the inspectors and other interested parties were wroth, 
and punished the audacious speaker as he, doubtlessly, had richly 
deserved; but unknown to the inspectors there were present at 
that meeting three eminent teachers and mathematicians: Pro- 
fessor Henrici, then of University College, Gower Street; Mr. 
Percy Harding, of the same college; and Mr. Tucker, of Univer- 
sity College School. These three gentlemen published within a 
day or two a printed protest against this procedure, and they 
declared that our arithmetic standards were “little short of a 
national misfortune.” Copies of that protest were sent to the 
Department, but to no effect. 

Code Referm Association.—In 1881, when the present 
Vice-President entered upon his office, there was formed a Code 
Reform Association, under the initiative of that enlightened edu- 
cationist, the Rev. E. FM. MacCarthy, of Birmingham. Members 
of that association were: Mr. MacCarthy, Professors Carey Foster, 
Gladstone, Henrici, and Max Miiller ; also Dr. Caldicott, of Bristol, 
and some others. The sub-committee entrusted with the drawing 
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up of the arithmetic standards comprised Professors Henrici and 
Carey Foster, Mr. MacCarthy, and one or two more. These ex- 
perienced men drew up a set of arithmetic standards, which would 
have borne favourable comparison with the best in Europe. 

A deputation was appointed to wait upon “ my lords.” They 
were received by the president, the vice-president, and numerous 
high officials. A long and earnest, not to say warm, discussion 
ensued, and the interview ended with a promise by Mr. Mundella 
that the several standards on all the subjects of study submitted 
by the deputation should receive the most careful and anxious 
consideration. Will it be believed? They have been wholly set 
aside, and in arithmetic the old condemned standards have been 
re-issued, with no modification worth mentioning. 

Cram Teaching Enforced.—The teachers were obstinately 
condemned to cram teaching and all its attendant evils, and when 
the most intelligentand most conscientious of them raise their voice 
against it they are told that they are interested parties, and are 
only clamouring for a reduction of their own labour. A whilome 
very meritorious elementary teacher, who by his own industry 
and talent had worked his way into a professorship of one of our 
provincial colleges, told me that whilst engaged as an elementary 
teacher in his town, he was in perpetual conflict of conscience 
with his two sets of duties; his pupils inarticulately claimed good 
teaching, whilst the interest of his employers imperatively de- 
manded of him cram work. The higher duty, being less impor- 
tunate, had to give way to the lower and more urgent demands. 

The first complaints which were made by educationists against 
the universal prevalence of the mere mechanical arithmetic teach- 
ing in our elementary schools was met by a flat denial of zs 
existence ; when that existence could no longer be disputed, the 
blame was laid on the teachers; but that was when the disease 
was yet in its acute stage; now it has become chronic, and it is 
not uncommon to find men in authority resigned to, if not recon- 
ciled with, this state of things. Mr. Fitch, for example, defends 
routine teaching of arithmetic on the plea that, though it was 
not the best that could be had, it still had @ value. This un- 
worthy position he had the “melancholy courage” to defend 
before a meeting of the students of the Stockwell Training 
College, where his influence, as inspector, must be paramount. 
Diesterweg, Germany’s greatest schoolmaster, Pestalozzi not 
excepted, called the mechanical teaching of arithmetic “an 


intellectual homicide.’ * Mr. Fitch himself says, on p. 337 of 


the new edition of his “Lectures on Teaching,” that such 
lessons “will do more to deaden than to invigorate the think- 
ing faculty.” 


* Ein Kind zum bewusstlosen Rechnen. zum Spiel mit todten Ziffern abrichten 
(break in), heiszt es entmenschlichen, seinen Geist fesseln und tédten. Es ist ein 
intellectueller Todtschlag. 
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It would be a curious psychological riddle to solve, how two 
such irreconcilable opinions can find house-room in the same 
brain, were it not that very many similar instances prove that 
in that capacious mind the lion and the lamb are wont to lie 
down together in amity; nay, thoughts that ought to be the 
fecund parents of a progeny of cood ideas slumber in that 
paradisaic mind in innocent sterility. Similarly Mr. Fitch, that 
mouthpiece of official optimism, suavely defends “expe ditious ” 
teaching and “simple tests.’ Mr. Fitch ought to know that 
“expeditious teaching” is only an euphemism for cram, and 
“simple test” another euphemism for perfunctory discharge of 
duty. Just as there is no royal road to learning, so there has 
not and cannot be devised a mechanical test by which to gauge 
spiritual work such as teaching is. 

Our whole system, then, is false from beginning to end, and we 

stand before the problem how it happens that England has 
drifted so far afield from the true educational lines. The cause 
lies deep in a national characteristic. It is the Englishman’s 
distrust in all science and theory, and his sturdy reliance on his 
“sound practical sense.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold on Rule of Thumb.—“Our rule of 
thumb,” Mr. Matthew Arnold says, “has cost us dear already, and 
is probably destined to cost us dearer still. It is only by putting 
an unfair and extravagant strain on the wealth and energy of 
the country that we have managed to hide from ourselves the 
inconvenience we suffer even in the lines where we think our- 
selves most successful.” 

Quoting the words of an eminent mathematician and me- 
chanician, Mr. Arnold says: “Our engineers learn their business 
at our expense by the rule of thumb; but it is a ruinous system 
of blunder and plunder. A man without the requisite scientific 
knowledge undertakes to build a bridge; he builds three which 
tumble down, and so learns how to build a fourth, which stands. 
In France, in Switzerland, he would not have been suffered 
to build his first bridge until he had satisfied competent persons 
that he knew how to build it, because abroad they cannot afford 
our extravagance,” 

Rule of “Thumb used in the Creation of our National 
System of Education.—Such costly procedure may be endurable 
in so small a matter as the building of a bridge or a steamer, 
but in the construction of a national system of education such 
groping in the dark brings with it losses and burdens, which 
even “the richest nation in the world cannot bear.” Take a 
single incident. 

Defective School Buildings.— In the first Birmingham 
School Board, the chairman, Mr. George Dixon, moved that 
before commencing the actual building ‘of schools, Mr. Davis, 
the Clerk of the Board, an experienced and intelligent teacher, 
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or 


should be sent abroad to study continental school buildings. 
This modest and practical proposal was attacked and defeated 
by an eminent member of the board with all his wonted 
eloquence and sarcasm. Well, he had his victory, and Bir- 
mingham had to pay very dearly for an experience which she 
might have had for a trifle. On the continent, teachers and 
medical men are agreed that schoolrooms should be square in 
form, and that the light should fall on the pupils’ left hand. 
The reasons are obvious: a square room is more easily dominated 
by the teacher, and the light from the left causes the shadow 
to fall away from the work in writing, drawing,. or needlework. 
In the London Board Schools, the room, as a rule, is long and 
narrow, extending laterally to the left and right of the teacher, 
and the windows are in about the worst place that could be 
selected, viz., at the back of the children. The teacher faces 
the full blaze of light, to the peril of his eyes, and the poor 
children are made to sit in their own light. Girls at needlework 
are not unfrequently seen sitting sideways, and twisting their 
spines and losing the support of the back rail in order to let the 
light fall over the left shoulder. Some day the public will 
awaken to the mischief that is being done to the children’s eyes 
and backs, and in one of our hot fits we shall find ourselves 
face to face with the fearful problem of rebuilding the large 
majority of our schools. 

Defective Training of Teachers.—And yet this evil, great as 
it is, is small and easily reparable, compared with the other 
evil wrought by the administrative action of the Department. 
It has called into being a large body of teachers trained on 
principles which will, at all costs, have to be discarded. But 
there are 40,000 teachers with their vested interests to be con- 
sidered ; and, above all, whence are the teachers suddenly to 
get the knowledge of the best methods of teaching, and the skill 
and experience required for applying them ? 

Responsibility of the Permanent Officials.—Thus we have 
built up by rule of thumb and in derision of all science a 
very expensive and highly centralized system of national edu- 
cation which yields results such as we have seen; for this the 
permanent officials of the Department are primarily answerable. 
The nation will call them to account, and itis not difficult to 
foretell how the first conflict will arise. In the school boards, 
and above all among the local managers, a large body of public 
Opinion is being educated, is being trained, and the “sound 
practical sense” of Englishmen will, having in this case been 
taught by experience, render good service. Already a large 
number of the members are aware of the gross defects of our 
system ; that number is continually growing, and will ultimately 
be felt in the school boards themselves. It may not be the 
London School Board that will be the first to make op- 
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position, because there are other Boards more enlightened 
and liberal; but the first board that feels that the De- 
partment is forcing it into devious paths will resent it, and 
the permanent officials must be very sanguine indeed if they 
imagine that in such a conflict it will be the board that will 
have to go to the wall. The Department are actually ambitious 
enough to aim at an extension of their sphere of activity; 
they wish to suck also Secondary Schools into their vortex. 
Why not? After their success with elementary schools, surely 
the secondary teachers will hasten to place their material exist- 
ence and their sphere of usefulness and influence under the 
tutelage of these administrators. But what if they won’t? And 
what of the parents of the children of secondary schools? Is it 
expected that they will endure an injurious interference with their 
children’s education as helplessly as the working classes have 
hitherto done? Is it even certain that these same working 
classes will continue uninformed and helpless? Would the per- 
manent officials not do better then to wait till they have made 
their own domain a real and recognised success? for then it will 
become them to attempt further conquests. 

Dann, Sire, wenn Sie zum gliicklichsten der Welt 

Ihr eignes Ko6nigreich gemacht—dann ist 

Es Ihre Pflicht, die Welt zu unterwerfen. 

SCHILLER, 

It is the fashion to lay the blame of our failures on the teachers. 
They are accused of greed, of neglect of methods of teaching, and 
what not ; this is not the place to investigate these charges, but 1 
1S obvious, that if large masses of men and women obe y one com- 
mon impulse, that impulse must be external to themselves ; and it 
is the impeller that must be held answerable, not the impelled ; the 
teachers only obey the impulse given them by the administration 
of the Department. If the teachers were as selfish and indolent as 
they are painted, they would not act with so much self-denial in 
the matter of penny dinners as they actually do. Let the per- 
manent officials show us a moderate sp: ‘inkling of schools through 
the country where the education in grant- aided schools is rational 
and formative; but if they cannot do so, surely a universality o 
effect must presuppose a universal cause. 

I would therefore wish, in conclusion, to address these few words 
to the permanent officials :—Will you not see that procrastination, 
supercilious snubbing of opponents, and aspersing their motives, 
nay, even the most skilful code-tinkering, will not avail you much 
longer? Will you, whilst you have yet the power, with your 
own hand dismantle your irrational, your chaotic structure, and 
having been taught by experience, build up something rational, 
something cosmic? Or will you wait till the crazy fabric 
tumble about your ears and bury you in its ruins? There is 
absolutely no other alternative left to you. As for the public, 
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it may await your decision with indifference. If you choose 
the worse alternative, the work will be done for you by the 
less reluctant, less sparing hands of a Royal Commisson. Per- 
haps it would be better so. And to the Vice-President himself I 
would venture to say: I am well aware that the nation owes you 
a great and solemn debt for the services you have already ren- 
dered. Under the adverse circumstances of having stepped into 
a bad and unmanageable inheritance, you have produced a code 
which is a marked improvement on its predecessors; you have 
mitigated many evils from which we suffer; you have, moreover, 
given the first salutary check to our pernicious pupil-teacher 
system ; and, lastly, you have thrown open to the whole teaching 
body in your schools the posts of Assistant-Inspectorships; yet 
you yourself told us only a few days ago “that the attainments 
of some Continental children are ideal as compared with the at- 
tainments of our own.” Am I too bold in asking you to examine 
my allegations? I know they are true, and I know also that if 
you can be convinced of their truth, there is not the power in the 
kingdom that will stay you from acting on them. Such is my 
hope. I have not written in a spirit of hostility to anybody. 
Dini ut liberarem animvam mean. 


P.8.—Whilst this second part of the article was passing through 
the press I have been requested from several quarters, not without 
acrimony from some, not to content myself with the mere exposure 
of failure, but to show a “ more excellent way.” I was told that 
it was easy to pull down, but not so easy to build up again ; that it 
was easy to be wise after the event, but not so easy to exercise 
wise prevision, and so on. These critics might be answered with 
pertect justice, that it was not the business of an outsider to draw 
up a Code ; that this is the function of the Department ; ours it 
is to see that their Code works beneficently, being an aid, not a 
hindrance, to good teaching. If it be shown that the Code works 
mischief, and the permanent officials feel themselves incompetent 
to produce a better, their course is perfectly clear. If my allega- 
tions are true, and I challenge their being contradicted or dis- 
proved, then I contend that by the exposure of failure I have 
rendered a service, and I fail to see that the rendition of one 
service entails the obligation of rendering a second and more 
arduous one. But this is not a matter of mere controversy ; it is 
a grave question of public service, and everybody is bound to 
contribute his mite to the solution of this difficult problem. | 
shall, therefore, venture in an early issue of this periodical to 
suggest improvements. 
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A COMMONPLACE EPISODE. 
BY T. MALCOLM WATSON. 


As the music ceased Cumberland rose and strolled away. He 
had come down to listen to the band, because it seemed to him 
the easiest thing to do on that hot summer afternoon, and now 
that the players had finished their programme, there was nothing 
for it but to find some other means of whiling away the time. 

In selecting Paris for his holiday, he had been influenced by no 
definite purpose. Idleness in any form was distasteful to him, 
but, if rest he must, as well there as elsewhere. At least he 
would not be bored by sympathising acquaintances, for he knew 
no one in that city, and the fortnight’s banishment from business 
to which he had reluctantly consented would soon be at an end. 

In truth, he found doing nothing rather a wearisome affair. 
He had no great love for statues or pictures, and his appetite in 
that direction was easily satisfied. Having walked leisurely 
through the Louvre, and paid a visit to the Salon, he had con- 
vinced himself that sufficient incense had been burned at the 
shrine of art, and that thereafter his ambition might reasonably 
be restricted to the narrower limits of his own individual pleasure. 
These, it may be remarked, were of moderate dimensions, and 
seldom extended beyond a chair in the Champs Elysées or a seat 
in the Gardens of the Tuileries, whither he sauntered each day to 
hear the music. 

On the occasion now referred to, it occurred to him, as he passed 
out of the gates, that the question of dining was one which 
deserved a certain measure of consideration at his hands. Its 
solution would, in any case, give him something to do, and this, 
in his present state of enforced indolence, was a fact not to be 
lightly put aside. The truth struck him as _ preposterously 
ridiculous that there were men in this busy city for whom that 
performance constituted the most serious part of the day’s work, 
and he smiled gravely at the thought that he himself had for the 
moment to be classed among the number. 

By this time he had reached the Boulevards, where, as he 
strolled on, he was suddenly arrested by the light and animation 
apparent in one of the larger cafés bordering on the road. As 
a rule, he preferred the quieter houses, but to-night the whim 
seized him to see a little of Parisian life. Entering the place, he 
accordingly selected a seat in a retired corner, and proceeded to 
give his orders to the waiter deputed to attend upon him. 

As the dinner progressed his attention was attracted by two 
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young people sitting at the further end of the room. At the 
first glance there was perhaps nothing very remarkable apparent 
about either, save that each presented a pleasing embodiment of 
youth and high spirits. The man struck Cumberland as being 
some five-and-twenty years old, while his companion was evi- 
dently several years his junior. It was to her that the English- 
man felt himself more particularly drawn. Although possessing 
no distinctive beauty of feature, her face was of a type undeniably 
charming. The expression was strongly sympathetic, and marked 
with much subtlety the quick transitions of the girl’s mind. Her 
eyes, moreover, were peculiarly noticeable. Large and luminous, 
they appeared by their glance alone to lend an intensity to what- 
ever she uttered, which no mere emphasis of speech could have 
civen. 

~ The two lingered over their repast in a manner dear to the 
heart of the Parisian. At last, however, the meal reached a con- 
clusion, and the young fellow, with a careless gesture, bade the 
waiter bring him the bill, a request immediately complied with. 
The total amounted to some seventy-five francs. 

“ Décidément, ce n’ est pas cher,” said the former, scanning the 
items and feeling in his pocket for the necessarysum. “Dw reste, 
quand on a bien mangé, il ne faut pas 

He stopped suddenly, and the half ironical smile died upon his 
lips. Then quickly resuming the search, he plunged his hand 
successively into the pockets of his coat. 

A look of profound annoyance appeared on his face as in each 
case it emerged empty. “Mon Dieu,” he cried, turning to the 
girl, “my pocket-book is gone. I have been robbed.” 

The waiter watched the action with an incredulous smile. 
“Monsieur has perhaps good reasons for wishing to believe so,” 
he suggested. 

The young man turned upon him haughtily. “Send- your 
master to me,” he said ; “I shall explain the position to him.” 

The garcon, without moving from the table, beckoned to one of 
his comrades, and bade him go in search of the patron. Mean- 
time the girl was nervously pulling on her gloves. 

The scene had not passed unobserved by Cumberland, who waited 
with no little interest the outcome of the incident. After a short 
interval the second waiter returned, accompanied by the proprietor 
of the establishment, a stout, florid gentleman, in whom a resolute 
nature was barely concealed by an affected suavity of manner. 

“Monsieur,” said the young fellow, who had now recovered 
something of his sang-froid, “ I have had the misfortune to lose 
a very considerable sum of money, and am consequently unable 
to pay the bill. But with your permission I shall return to- 
morrow and arrange the matter.” 

The other looked at the two before him. Evidently the exami- 
nation was not altogether satisfactory. “The amount is suffi- 
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ciently important,’ he said, “and I have not the pleasure of 
knowing Monsieur. Why not allow Madame to remain here 
while you obtain the needful sum from one of your friends ?” 

“ Parbleu,’ answered the other, “for the simple reason that I 
have no friends. I am a stranger in Paris.” 

“ For a stranger Monsieur speaks French with a truly Parisian 
accent,” pursued the patron, with a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

“ Ah, par exenvple,” cried the young man angrily, “c'est trop fort. 
Why not say at once that we are a couple of common swindlers?” 

“It is Monsieur himself who makes the suggestion,” the other 
answered, with consummate impertinence. “Perhaps he would 
desire to repeat it before the police ? ” 

From where he sat Cumberland could distinguish the quick 
flush which spread over the young man’s face, while the girl’s 
grew pale as with a hasty movement she laid a hand on her 
companion’s arm to restrain him. What impulse stirred Cumber- 
land it is hard to tell, but before the altercation could be renewed 
he had crossed the room, and in his slow, hesitating French was 
addressing the younger of the two disputants. 

“ Si vous voudrez bien me permettre de solder la note cette fois 
vous me ferez une grande faveur,” he said quietly 

The other turned to him with an astonished Jook. “I—I don’t 
understand,” he said, in fairly good English. 

s. Perhaps I can put it more clearly in English,’ resumed Cum- 
berland, resorting to that language. “Ifyou will allow me to 
settle the bill in this instance, T shall be very pleased to do so.’ 

The young man regarded him with a confused air. “Ido not 
like to accept help from an entire stranger,” he objected. 

“ It is unfortunately no longer a question of like or dislike,” 
rejoined Cumberland, smiling gravely. “T fear you must yield to 
the inevitable. Besides, you can repay me at your convenience. 

“Good,” answered the other, with a return to his former 
gaiety. “I had almost forgotten that. I accept the conditions.” 

Cumberland turned to the proprietor, and having ascertained 
from him the total of the combined bills, at once tendered the 
sum. While this was being arranged, the stranger drew from his 
pocket a card, on which was “engraved the name “ Victor 
Gautier,” and handed it to the Englishman. “Let me offer you 
again my most hearty thanks,” he “said, giving his moustache a 
twirl ; “it is not often, outside of the theatre, that the deus ex 
machind. descends so opportunely.” 

“There is no need for thanks,” the other answered, letting his 
eyes wander from Gautier’s face to that of the girl, who sat near. 
As he did so, she looked up with a glance in which surprise and 
gratitude were curiously blended. A feeling akin to anger at his 
own weakness seized upon Cumberland as he felt the blood 
mount to his cheek, and he turned away quickly, almost 
brusquely, in order to conceal his confusion. 
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“Pardon, Monsieur,” said the young man, following him, “ you 
have omitted to tell me your name. We cannot allow you to 
disappear as suddenly as you came, like the good fairy in the 
nursery tales. I hope to do myself the pleasure of calling upon 
you to-morrow morning.” 
~ Cumberland handed his card, upon which he had pencilled the 
address of his hotel, to the other. “I shall remain at home till 
midday,’ he said, “and shall be pleased to see you any time before 
then;” whereupon, taking up his hat, he bowed in his grave manner 
to the girl, and shaking hands with Gautier, quitted the place. 

“ Ma fov,” laughed the proprietor, cynically, as he watched him 
depart, “il n’y a que les Anglais pour faire de pareilles sottises.’ 

Upon Cumberland the immediate effect of the incident was to 
produce a peculiar feeling of exaltation. As he paced the Boule- 
vards it seemed that a new sense had awakened within him, a 
sense, moreover, of whose extent and power he had, as yet, no 
clear perception. Until now his life had been one round of busi- 
ness monotony; beginning on the lowest rung of the ladder, he 
had gradually forced his way upwards, always holding the top- 
most in view, and never relaxing his efforts to attain it. And 
although still on the right side of forty, he had already compassed 
what more than satisfied his best ambition. He was rich, respected 
by his neighbours, and beloved by his workpeople. In the society 
in which he moved his position was marked not by the mere acci- 
dent of birth, but by his own distinctive qualities, Whatever he 
had acquired had been by sheer hard work and singleness of pur- 
pose. With him energy and tenacity had dominated circumstance. 

Gifted with a marvellous faculty for labour, the thought of 
rest had hitherto been held at arm’s length. He was too busy, 
he sometimes said, to allow himself the luxury of an illness. But 
at last the necessity of relaxation had become apparent even to 
him, and this visit to Paris—his first holiday of any extent during 
twenty years—was the result. 

He had that very afternoon been congratulating himself upon 
his approaching departure, and now the chief thought in his mind 
was whether it would not be well to extend his visit a little 
further. In truth, there was no reason why he should not do so. 
His partner was a man in whom he had every confidence, and 
even had it been otherwise the firm could well afford to make a loss 
now and then without in any important degree suffering thereby. 

Singularly conscientious in all his dealings, Cumberland did 
not seek to conceal from himself the motive of this change in his 
resolution. That the girl whom he had just seen had raised in him 
a feeling of great interest he at once acknowledged. But when 
he sought to analyse that feeling, he could find no better name 
for it than curiosity. Possibly even in this he was quite honest, 
but if so, one can only attribute the circumstance to his extraordi- 
nary ignorance of matters outside his own peculiar circle. 
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Next morning, as he sat alone reading the newspaper, his 
acquaintance of the preceding evening was shown in. He came 
forward quickly, offering his hand in a frank and unembarrassed 
manner. 

“I keep my promise, you see,” he said, as he took the seat 
offered by Cumberland. 

“ Yes,” replied the latter, leaning back in his place and inter- 
lacing his fingers ; “it is very good of you.” 

“ Parbleu,” laughed Gautier, “there is little merit in keeping 
what is agreeable to one’s self. Besides, I have a debt to pay.” 

“T hope you do not allow the thought of that to trouble you,” 
Cumberland answered, with some earnestness ; “it is a matter of 
no importance.” 

“ Not to you, perhaps, but, as it turns out, to me, unfortunately, 
one of considerable moment.” 


“T am sorry to hear it,’ Cumberland said. “ Will you in that 
case do me the favour to forget it altogether ?” 
“ Ma for, | would desire nothing better.’ Here he paused a 


moment, seemingly intent upon a study of his finger-nails. Then 
looking up at Cumberland he said quickly, “ Al/ons donc, soyons 
francs. The truth is, I am unable just at present to repay you.” 

The position in which Cumberland found himself was somewhat 
difficult. To accept the other’s statement without question left 
only one conclusion open to himself—namely, that this young 
fellow had ordered and consumed a dinner, the cost of which he 
knew he could not defray. On the other hand, to press for par- 
ticulars might lead to revelations even more unpleasant. 

“Let me explain,” continued Gautier, who had been carefully 
watching the effect of his words on Cumberland. “It is right 


-you should know that the circumstances under which you met 


my sister and myself last night were wholly unexpected.” 
“Your sister,’ Cumberland repeated mechanically ; and as the 
words passed his lips the same sense of exaltation experienced 
on the previous evening pervaded his mind. Whatever more 
Gautier had now to say was indifferent to him. His thoughts 
thad suddenly been forced into a new channel, of which the 
waters had at one leap overrun the banks, and were hurrying 
him he knew not whither. Almost oblivious of the other's 
presence, he raised his hand to his head, and resting his elbow on 
a neighbouring table, gave free rein to his fancy. Meanwhile, 
Gautier resumed, although the meaning of what he said was but 
indistinctly understood by his hearer. ae 
“The relationship surprises you; but when I say that Felicite 
is only my half-sister, you will see that the difference in our 
appearance is accounted for. And now let me tell you how it 1s 
that she and I are alone in Paris, without friends, and, as you 
know, without money.” 
As the speaker paused, Cumberland bowed slightly. He was 
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inexpressibly relieved to find himself called upon to play no more 
exacting réle than that of listener. 

“My father is a sugar-planter in Mauritius, where I was 
brought up. The little facility I possess in your language was 
acquired there. | 

“ Fourteen years ago my mother died. A twelvemonth later, 
my father was advised, on account of his health, to take a voyage 
to Europe. In Paris he met a certain Madame Rosier. The 
circumstance was productive of the happiest results ; on his 
return home. that lady accompanied him as wife. 

‘Madame Rosier possessed one child, a girl six years old. The 
delicacy of her constitution rendered it inadvisable that she 
should risk, at her age, so great a change of climate as would be 
involved in a residence abroad, and arrangements were accordingly 
made by my father for placing her in a convent near Bordeaux. 

“Tt was intended that my sister should join us as soon as her 
health was fully established, but circumstances prevented this. 
So she remained in the charge of the good Sisters, until at last | 
found it practicable to make the voyage to Europe. 

“In France one profits by one’s opportunities. Before leaving 
for Mauritius, it was natural we should both wish to see some- 
thing of the beaw monde. So we came to Paris, deliberately 
resolved to enjoy ourselves. If we have not succeeded,” he went 
on with a gay little laugh, “it has not been for want of trying. 

“My father had supplied me with sufficient funds, and only 
yesterday I cashed a remittance for four thousand francs. [ 
remember placing the money in my pocket-book. How it was 
stolen I cannot guess, and until the discovery in the café last 
night I was as ignorant as yourself of the loss,” 

“You have of course communicated with the police?” said 
Cumberland, brought to a sense of the situation by a pause in 
the other’s narrative. 

“ Bien entendu! The French police I have however remarked 
are particularly earnest in taking down the slightest detail of 
a case, but—their energy carries them no further,” Gautier 
answered, with a gesture of mock despair. 

“And meantime,” asked Cumberland, beginning to realise the 
position, “what are you going to do?” 

“Do!” echoed the other, shrugging his shoulders; “that is 
easily told. From to-day I seek to solve the enigma so many 
have vainly striven to read, how two young people with healthy 
appetites can exist in Paris without a sou in their pockets. 
Of course,” he added, “I have cabled to my father, but as he 
may be absent from home there is no saying when I shall 
recelve an answer.” 

Cumberland moved uneasily in his chair, “I—I wish,” he 
said with some embarrassment, “you would allow me to act as 
your banker for a little. It would give me infinite pleasure.” 
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Gautier put out his hand as if to deprecate the suggestion. 
“T beg your pardon, sir,’ he said, with a touch of haughtiness. 
“T did not come here to beg.”’ 

“I quite understand that, believe me,’ Cumberland hastened. 
to say; “I only ask you to accept from me what money you 
may require until remittances reach you from abroad.’ 

“You are very good,” said Gautier, resuming his tranquillity, 
“but I fear you must permit me to decline. I am sufficiently 
indebted to you already.” 

Cumberland rose and walked to the window. Then turning, 
he crossed to where the young man sat, and stood looking down 
upon him with a peculiar expression in his quiet grey eyes. 
“You must let me have my way in this,” he said; “ I cannot bear 
the thought of you and—and your sister suffering from the want 
of a little money.” 

There was a short pause, during which the positions of the 
two men remained unchanged. At last Gautier, without how- 
ever looking up, said, “ Soit,—as you will. But remember, only 
as a loan.” 

“That is right,’ Cumberland replied, with the gentle smile 
which illuminated his face when he was pleased. Then taking 
out his pocket-book he extracted from it several notes, which 
he handed to the other. “Let me know when you require 
more,’ he said. 

Gautier also rose. His colour, Cumberland remarked, was 
considerably heightened. “Recollect,” he said, with a nervous 
laugh, “it is absolutely force majeure which compels me to 
accept your kindness.” 

“TY shall not forget,” the other rejoined, wondering somewhat 
at the other's earnestness. “And now,” he added, in a lighter 
manner, “if you are inclined to go out, what say you to a turn 
together ?” 

“With all my heart!” cried Gautier eagerly. “I am rapidly 
acquiring the love for the Boulevards which stamps the true 
Parisian. I fancy I shall astonish the natives when I return 
to Mauritius by my distinguished gait and appearance.” 

It was a hot June day, and as they emerged from the 
hotel Cumberland hailed a passing jiacre, bidding the driver 
take them to the Champs Elysées. Once there, the two es- 
tablished themselves upon chairs beneath the trees, and were 
speedily occupied in discussing the peculiarities of the passers-by. 
Gautier, now that he had been relieved from all anxiety, was 
in the highest spirits, and chatted with a brilliant fluency de- 
lightful to his more serious companion. 

Before separating, the former proposed that they should meet 
again later in the day, when Gautier would be accompanied by his 
sister, and that in the evening the trio should dine together. To 

this Cumberland readily assented, and named the gardens of the 
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Tuileries as the place of rendezvous, where they might pass the 
time agreeably before the dinner hour in listening to the music. 

When at last Cumberland remained alone, he resolutely braced 
himself to the consideration of what he had done and what 
was involved in it. But this task he found wholly beyond 
his powers. For the first time in his life he was unable to 
reason upon the possible result of his actions. He frankly 
recognised that in lending to a perfect stranger a considerable 
sum of money, merely on that stranger’s statement, he had done 
a very foolish thing, but he smiled quietly as he reflected how 
pleasant it was that he could afford himself the luxury of 
being foolish on occasion. He was very happy in his still, calm 
way as he sat thus in the shade watching the children and the 
neatly dressed bonnes. For the moment even the longing to 
be at work had disappeared. And all this simply because a 
young girl had looked gratefully into his eyes. 

The meeting in the Tuileries took place as arranged, and Cum- 
berland had then an opportunity of studying Mademoiselle Rosier 
more closely. She sat between him and her brother, and he 
was thus enabled to address his remarks almost exclusively to 
her. 

“You are fond of music,” he said, in French, after the intro- 
duction had been effected. 

“Ah, by the way,” interrupted Gautier, “I forgot to tell you; 
my sister speaks English, although not very fluently. On leaving 
her at the convent my father made it a condition that she should 
study your language. I am afraid, however,” he added, smiling, 
“you must prepare yourself to be startled now and then by some 
of her expressions, for her chief reading seems to have been 
drawn from the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ ” 

Cumberland joined in the laugh. “She might have had a 
worse guide,” he said. “I hope, Mademoiselle, you enjoyed your 
dip into English literature ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” she answered. “It is amusing, and—how do 
you say it?—bizarre. But, surely, it does not represent your 
nation truly. I have been told you are so serious.” 

“We must convince you of your mistake,” Cumberland said. 
“We can be merry enough at times.” 

“But you,” she rejoined, naively—“ you also are grave.” 

Cumberland laughed gladly. “ Yes, 1 am grave; but you must 
distinguish. One may be grave without being sad.” 

“Possibly,” she said, tapping her shoe with the point of her 
parasol; “but is it, then, necessary to be either ?” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know. Human nature is so different. 
It is not the deepest waters that are most easily stirred by the 
breath of the passing wind.” 

“That is very prettily said,’ she acknowledged; “but I am 
afraid it sounds like a slur upon us women.” 
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“Ah, no,” Cumberland replied, hastily ; “I was seeking to 
excuse myself, not to censure others.” 

“So you confess that you ave grave ?”’ she said, with a merry 
glance. 

“Tf it will please you.. But it is only because I have had no 
one to teach me to be otherwise.’’ 

He spoke earnestly. She turned towards him with a sympa- 
thetic look. ‘ Ah,” she said, “ you are alone.” 

“Yes,” he replied, and there was a touch of sadness in his 
voice, “I am alone.’ Then, recovering himself, he added more 
gaily, “ But that is no reason why I should bore you with the 
fact. Believe me, [ am very happy.”’ 

“You deserve to be,” said the girl ; “my—my brother has 
told me of your kindness.” 

“T beg you will not speak of that,” returned Cumberland, 
flushing slightly. “It was nothing—absolutely nothing. Pray 
forget it.” 

She saw that to insist further on the point would be to add to 
his confusion, and with ready tact changed the conversation. 

It was agreed that they should seek some inexpensive café at 
which to celebrate this their first outing. Cumberland had sug- 
gested that the two should return with him to his hotel, but 
against this Gautier protested. “Jl faut faire des écononves,” he 
said ; “our capital is small, and we must husband it,” and the 
elder man had not insisted. To him it was immaterial where he 
dined, provided it was in the company of Félicité Rosier. 

It was late when they separated, after an evening which, from 
that hour, held a place apart in Cumberland’s memory. Not even 
the events which followed so quickly were able to efface or even 
to blur the remembrance. It stood out clear and defined as a 
masterpiece among a crowd of mediocre pictures, whose inferiority 
only serves to heighten the truth and beauty of the other. In 
after days he could, without an effort, recall every incident of the 
evening with the same vivid sense of pleasure which each had 
brought him at the moment, and with the same belief in its 
power of endurance. 

From this time it became a matter of course that the three 
should meet each afternoon, and spend the remainder of the day 
together. Gautier, too, would occasionally drop in before déjewner 
at Cumberland’s hotel, and remain chatting with him. The young 
man had an inexhaustible flow of talk, to which the Englishman 
listened with his grave smile, delighting even in the extravagances 
enunciated with droll vivacity by the other, and admiring the 
bright way in which he lent life to the veriest trifles. 

Thus for Cumberland there opened out an entirely new aspect of 
life. The days slipped past, and yet he made no sign of returning. 
Already he had given up all attempt at thought, and now, without 
resistance, he let himself drift placidly with the stream. 
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3ut at last the inevitable end came. He had outstayed his 
original limit by three weeks, when a letter from. his partner 
informed him that his presence had become necessary to the 
welfare of the business. His return, therefore, must no longer 
be delayed. 

The intimation reached him by the early morning post, and he 
was still considering it when, two hours later, Gautier entered. 
It may be mentioned that up to this date the expected remittance 
from abroad had not yet reached the latter, who, of late, had 
availed himself tolerably freely of the offer made by Cumberland 
in regard to the supply of funds. But Gautier had explained 
that his father had perhaps not understood the urgency of the 
demand, and was probably sending the money by post. 

“ Well,” said Gautier, with his ready smile, “what news from 
across the Channel? Nothing bad, I hope,” he added, observing 
the expression of the other’s face. 

“T want to speak to you,’ Cumberland replied; “will you sit 
down, please ?” 

“With all the pleasure in life—I’ve walked every step of the 
way here under a broiling sun, and am almost dead from fatigue.” 
With that he dropped into an easy chair, and began to fan himself 
with a highly scented handkerchief. “Hnfin, mon ami,” he con- 
tinued, “ me voila a votre disposition.” 

“T have just had a letter from my partner,” said Cumberland, 
speaking with unusual hesitation, “which calls for my early return 
to England.” 

“ Ah, diable !” cried Gautier, springing up ; “ that is, indeed, bad 
news. But you will not desert us like that?” 

“Unfortunately I must. That is why I wished to speak to 
you.” 

Gautier was silent. A perplexed and rather uneasy look showed 
upon his face. This, however, disappeared as Cumberland pro- 
nounced the next words—‘“I wished to speak to you about— 
your sister.” 

The other resumed his seat with an air of expectancy. “About 
my sister?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” Cumberland answered. Then he rose, and, as was his 
custom when excited, began to walk about the room, stopping 
now and then to address his listener more directly. 

“ When I had the satisfaction of first meeting you I was on the 
point of quitting Paris. Three weeks have passed since then, 
and, you see, I am still here.” 

“The fact does infinite credit to our powers of persuasion,” said 
Gautier brightly. “Parbleu, I shall expect a round commission 
oni bill from the proprietor of this villainously conducted 

otel, 
Cumberland resumed, as if the other’s remark had not reached 
him, “Iam a poor hand at explanations, and have no better 
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method of making myself understood than by saying outright 
what I mean. You must excuse me if I seem rather abrupt.” 

“ Mon cher, proceed in what way seems best to you. Meantime 
I am all attention.” 

Cumberland had crossed to the window, on which he now 
turned his back, standing, with his hands in his pockets, leaning 
against the wall. 

“It will probably seem absurd to you who are a young man 
that one of my age should think of such a step, but before leaving 
Paris I desire to ask your sister if she will honour me by becom- 
ing my wife.” 

Gautier gave a little cry of astonishment. “ You take me by 
surprise,” he said. 

“TI had not intended to mention the matter so soon, but the 
arrival of this,” showing the letter, “ forces me to Jose no time.” 

Gautier sat silent for a moment, tracing imaginary figures on 
the carpet with his cane. “ What would you have me do?” he 
asked at last. 

“As the only relative of Mademoiselle Rosier within reach, I 
consider it right in the first instance to apprise you of my inten- 
tion.” 

“And then ?”’ 

“And then to ask from the lady herself an answer to my 
question.” 

“Ah, par exemple,” said Gautier, beginning to smile again; 
“you English certainly have a droll manner of doing things.” 

“T am sorry it should strike you in that light,” Cumberland 
rejoined gravely. “It was my desire to be perfectly serious.” 

“ Mon cher,” laughed the other, “vous étes vraiment impayable.” 
Then continuing earnestly, “ But listen—I appreciate fully the 
honour you do us, and I should be ungrateful did I not respond 
to it in the same spirit. My sister, however, is a mere girl, 
young and without experience.” 

“T have no desire to hurry her decision.” 

“Good. Then with your permission I shall lay the proposal 
before her, and to-morrow, after due deliberation, she shall write 
you a reply.” 

“No,” answered Cumberland firmly ; “I must have the reply 
from her own lips.”’ 

“Ah!” cried the other, with a slight gesture of disapproval, 
“you are really too practical. But there, it shall be as you wish. 
To-morrow, then, at four o’clock, we shall expect you in the Rue 
Montmartre.” 

“T shall not fail,” said Cumberland, as the other rose. “I have 
not said anything of my means or position, but on that point you 
need have no uneasiness.” 

To this Gautier replied with a careless inclination of the head, 
which seemed to imply that after all this was a point of the 
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slightest importance, and, with an easy “Aw revowr” to the other, 
left the room, delicately poising his cane in his hand. 

After the Frenchman’s departure, Cumberland sat down and 
wrote a few words to his partner. He told him that he could 
not conveniently return that day, but that on the following or, 
at the latest, the one subsequent to that, he would certainly set 
out. When he had completed the task to his satisfaction he took 
his hat and went out. A carriage was passing at the moment, 
and this, considerably to the coachman’s surprise, he engaged for 
the rest of the day, telling the man to take him whither he 
pleased, so that it was beyond the walls of Paris. Following 
these instructions, the driver conveyed him to a small out-of-the- 
way village on the outskirts of the city, where Cumberland was 
fortunate enough to discover a little rustic inn, at the table-Dhdte 
of which he dined comfortably for a couple of frances; after which, 
as the evening began to fall, he ordered out the vehicle again and 
drove back to his hotel, grateful that the day at last was over. 

Throughout the night he slept little, and by five o’clock next 
morning had risen and was gone out. To his state of mind 
action had become a positive necessity. In an aimless way he 
rambled about the streets, hardly conscious of where he went. 
Finally he thought to pass a portion of the time by an attempt 
at breakfast, and, with this purpose, entered a café, situated in 
the neighbourhood of the Odéon, whose doors had but lately been 
thrown open. But the experiment proved a miserable failure. 
He could neither eat nor drink, and, glad to escape from the 
smoky atmosphere of the place, speedily sallied forth, to resume 
his objectless wandering. 

So early had he been abroad that when he regained the 
Boulevards it seemed to him that already four o’clock must be 
near. Taking out his watch, he found, to his disappointment, that 
as yet 1t was barely eleven. The appalling problem faced him— 
by what means were the next five hours to be got through ? 

He had now reached the point where the Rue Montmartre 
joins the Boulevard, and almost unconsciously he let himself turn 
aside into the former. Although the address of Gautier’s house 
was known to him, he had not as yet penetrated into the apart- 
ments. For this, indeed, there had been no occasion, as the 
meetings of the friends had invariably taken place at some ren- 
dezvous out of doors. 

_ He moved onward slowly, noting the numbers until that which 
Gautier had intimated as his was reached. The house stood 
almost at the top of the Rue Montmartre. 

Cumberland, on finding himself at this point, stopped, and then 
suddenly asked himself, Was there any reason why he should not 
at once enter and invite his answer? The more he thought of it 
the more feasible did the plan appear to him. Whether for good 
or evil Félicité must have made tp her mind, and probably this 
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state of expectancy was a trial no less exhausting to her than to 
himself. 

Full of the idea, he walked boldly up to the little room in 
which the concierge sat, and demanded Monsieur Gautier. The 
answer came, “ Au troisidme. ” With a feeling of relief that the 
moment for decisive action had actually arrived, Cumberland 
turned to ascend the narrow staircase. 

He paused for a moment outside the door, but his hesitation 
was of short duration. Then he knocked. A woman’s voice 
replied, “ Entrez.” 

Turning the bouton, he speedily found himself in a small apart- 
ment. Before him sat Feélicité, busy with some work. This at 
first was all he noticed, but gradually it became impressed upon 
him that the room bore evidence of great confusion. Standing 
against the wall was a large box, into which sundry articles of 
apparel had been indiscriminately tossed, while the shelves and 
tables presented a bare and desolate appearance. 

Félicité started from her seat, colouring deeply. “ Monsieur 
Cumberland !” she exclaimed. 

“T have taken a great liberty, Mademoiselle,” he answered, 
striving to control his voice, “and one that only my intense 
anxiety to see you can excuse. I trust you will pardon the 
indiscretion.” 

She glanced round, as if'in search of some one or something. 
In her eyes there was a vague expression of alarm. 

“ [T—I had not expected you so soon,” she faltered. 

He looked at her wistfully, “I know,” he answered simply, 
“but I could not wait.” 

She had not asked him to be seated, nor, on her part, had she 
resumed the place occupied by her when he entered; but this, 
seeing that she was alone, caused him no surprise. 

“Your brother is not at home?” he resumed, after a slight 
pause. 

“ No, he—he was obliged to leave me for a little this morning.” 

It was evident to Cumberland that the girl was suffering from 
the acute strain of her position, and he recognized that the 
greatest kindness he could show her would be to hasten the 
conclusion of the interview. Nevertheless, a feeling of doubt, 
difficult to master, as to what her answer would be made him 
hesitate. 

“Your brother, Mademoiselle, has probably infor med you what 
is the object of my visit.” 

“Yes,” she replied, almost inaudibly. 

He advanced a step, holding out his hands as if he were offering 
something tangible. “ And “you,” he said, “ will you let me love 
you, then?” 

Although the movement was almost imperceptible, his keen 
eye noted that, as the words were spoken, she shrank from him, 
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His hands dropped by his side, and every muscle of his body 
seemed to relax. 

“Monsieur,” she at last said, leaning for support on the arm of 
her chair; “ you have done me a great honour—an honour far 
beyond my merits. Even were I free to accept your offer, 
could not so wrong you as to do so.” 

He looked up slowly in a perturbed, questioning way. “Free 
to accept it—wrong me—I—I do not understand.” 

With a quick g gesture of entreaty she motioned him from her. 
“T have answer ed, have I not? Let it suffice. Good- -bye.” 

But Cumberland felt his strength returning to him. The very 

vagueness of the reply convince ed him that something had been 
left unsaid which he ought to hear before the decision could be 
regarded as final. 

“T am but an indifferent wooer,’ he said with a sad smile, 
“and if I have blundered, you must lay it to my want of experi- 
ence. But in saying so much you give me the right to demand 
that you shall say all.” 

Once more she raised her eyes, with a glance so pitiful that 
Cumberland turned away, sick at heart. 

“Tt can never be as you wish,” she answered. 

“Why not?” he persisted. “If there were any reason for it 
I could appreciate your resolution ; but you do not say so, and 
until then, surely it is at least open to me to hope ?” 

She was silent. 

“You have not ott n me long enough, perhaps you will say, 
he continued, “‘ but when a man re aches | my time of life his habits 
are formed, and a week’s study will tell you as much of him as 
you will learn in a year. Or I will wait any time you may 
name, so that you may convince yourself I am not wholly 
bad.” 

“Monsieur Cumberland,” she said, “it can never be.” 

At this his calmness began to desert him. 

“T see how it is,’ he cried. “ You do not trust me. Some 
one has prejudiced you. Perhaps your brother Ss 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed, but as suddenly broke off. 

“It 2s your brother then,” he continued, more rapidly. “ Where 
ishe? He must give mean explanation. It is my right.” 

“No, no,” she answered, with a voice penetrated with emotion. 
“For pity’s sake, do nothing! Go, and forget us altogether.” 
“Your brother shall explain !’ ” said Cumberland. “I had 
thought I might have counted upon his friendship to have at 
least been frank with me.’ 

He moved towards the door. 

“Stop,” said the girl. The colour had died out of her face, and 
she had grown strangely calm. “ If you must know the truth, J 
will tell you. Victor is not my brother.” 

Cumberland fell back a pace. Even now he did not fully 
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grasp the other’s meaning. “Then he is your husband,” he said 
in a low voice. 

For a little there was deep silence between the two. Cum- 
berland’s face was set and rigid, and the corners of his mouth 
drawn and heavily marked with lines. 

“No,” at last she answered, “he is not my husband.” 

The worst was known to him now. He drew a deep breath. 
“The coward!” he said. 

She drew herself up quickly. “ You must not say that,” she 
returned, with some show of pride. 

He scarcely heeded her. “Then you have deceived me,” he 
said slowly. 

She sank down on the chair. “Ah, Monsieur, you are very 
hard. Tenez,”: she went on, “I will tell you all. That night 
you met us in the café was to have been our last. We had not 
a, sou left—we were hopeless and despairing; but we had lived 
merrily, and we would die gaily. Mon Dieu, when one is barely 
twenty it is not easy to die gaily. ) 

“A year and a half ago Victor came into his patrimony. It 
was enough to last us a little, but oh! a very little. He wanted 
to see the world, so we went to London for some months, then to 
Vienna—anywhere for amusement, and when the money was 
gone we returned to Paris. 

“ What was the use of living if life had no pleasure left in it ? 
Surely it was better to die—we could at least die together. One 
more festival then to celebrate les noces des morts, and then—the 
river. 

« Enfin,” she continued, with a short, hard laugh, “vou came. 
It would have been kinder had you left us to our fate. But what 
would you have? We were penniless, and you—you were so rich 
and so good. A few thousand francs more or less could not 
matter to you. Ah, Monsieur, if you knew what it is to be young 
and to love.” 

It is possible she did not realize the cruel selfishness of her 
words, but they cut Cumberland to the quick. “To be young 
and to love.” The spring time of his life was for ever past, and 
he alone had not known the truth. 

He turned away unsteadily, with his head bent low. aye 
she rose and followed him. “Will you not say good-bye ?” she 
entreated. 

He could not bear to look at her, lest he should break down. 
“ Good-bye,” he at last managed to repeat, and then went out, 
groping his way vaguely downstairs like a blind man until he 
came again into the warm sunlight and the glory of the summer 
day. 

That night Cumberland returned to England. 

T. MALCOLM WATSON. 
































PRESENT ASPECTS OF ART. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


Last year there were sent in to the Royal Academy alone no 
fewer than 8,093 works, represe ting an increase of 811 upon the 
number forwarded the year previous. If to this large number we 
add the 1,000 odd that will be found at the Royal Institute in 
Pices adilly, the many hundreds included in the exhibitions held at 
the Growreiine Gallery, at the Royal W ater Colour Society, and at 
half-a-score or so of minor galleries of established reputation, and, 
finally, the no inconsiderable quantity of works comprised in the 
autumn exhibitions, we arrive at a sum total of artistic labour 
nly to be surpassed in one other country.* Out of these thousands 
of paintings in oil and water-colour a large number are inevitably 
doomed to the ignominy of the provincial frame-maker’s shop, 
even to the window of the enterprising tobacconist, and to the 
garrets of the ria gh ag Jewish brotherhood, who export so largely 

as almost to rival the bus ee of the dealers in old clothes. To 
take the Academy competition alone: of the 8,093 works sent in 
last year, 761 were at once accepted, and 2,116 were set aside 
as doubtful; from the latter were ultimately selected 1,095 pro- 
ductions, leaving the total of definite rejections at 6, 237, Say 
that the odd 237 found purchasers at subsequent minor exhibitions 
in London or the provinces, one wonders how even the frame- 
maker, the tobacconist, and the Jew dealer can absorb the remain- 
ing 6,000, especially as added thereto are the failures of many 
other exhibitions and a vast quantity of paint-work that never 
aspired to public ly or to prices exceeding 7s. 6d. All this 
W nis of misapplied energy is very sad—not only on account of 
the bitter disappointment, pert too frequently, positive suffering 
that is entailed, but also because of the immense harm done to 
art. Asa nation, we are undoubtedly becoming educated in this 
direction; our advance is as slow as that of the tortoise, though, 

perhaps, none the less sure ; but meanwhile we seem, as a body, 

to be unable to dissociate the commercial and the esthetic value 
of that which we call art. How many hundreds there are among 
these would-be exhibitors whose sole idea in commen with 
painting is that it seems an easy way of making money? Quite 
as W illingly, if they could as conveniently see their way to so 


* According to the Atheneum, nearly 13,000 works, all told, were offered for 
exhibition this year, 
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doing, they would adopt any other profession or trade. Scores of 
people annually experience disaster because of foolishly incom- 
petent attempts to make a living by the pen; the same trifling 
preliminary outlay tempts the would-be writer as induces the 
would-be painter to adopt, as a profession, literature or art, 
Absence of capital may be as great a temptation to misapplication 
of one’s opportunities as too often is a plethora of hard cash. If 
the same amount of capital that is essential to starting as a grocer, 
or stationer, or any other kind of trade or business, were necessary 
in the case of the artist or the author, we would "have far fewer 
miserable failures of brush and pen, far fewer wasted and useless 
lives ; while the two professions themselves would benefit im- 
mensely by the partial removal of so much of what is undoubtedly 
an ugly and even dangerous sore. Any artist who should make 
public his advice that parents should train up one or more of their 
children to the profession of painting, on the ground that the 
outlay on starting in life need be only trifling, and that with 
diligence a decent living might be depended on, would be acting 
as foolishly and doing as much harm both to those persons who 
acted on his advice and to Art itself, as Mr. James Payn did to 
literature by his famous papers in the Nineteenth Century on 
the subject of the literary profession. It is, perhaps, rather late 
in the day to enunciate the maxim that beauty is not a thing to 
be bought and sold in the way that a partnership in a business is. 
V ulgarity i is the chief enemy of true art ; and as vulgarity is such 
a mighty factor in contemporary English life, it is evident that it 
will be a long while yet before we are, as a nation, emancipated 
from the idea that everything that brings in money is a thing of 
value. Every year there are * sold, at Burlington House, pictures 
which have been painted by artists (for it is impossible not to use 
indiscriminately a much-abused word), which are yet in no sense 
artistic ; these are valued, not because of some good quality or 
pleasant suggestiveness, but because they are the productions of 
an R.A., or, and more likely, because they cost so much, and 
represent a definite amount of capital. Doubtless there has been 
something of this in all ages ; it is vulgarity in disguise, indeed, 
to say that vulgarity is confined to modern life and to England, or 
any one country. It is like foolishness—omnipresent. But there 

is little reason to doubt that, so far as Art is concerned, the Anglo- 
Saxon are less nationally refined, less delicate in their perceptions, 
than are the Latin races ; they have a greater tendency to make 
the standard of excellence dependent on “something else than mere 
artistic value—a far less developed instinct towards what is beauti- 
ful, irrespective of such influences as phenomenally high prices or 
a fashionable reputation. Advocacy of national art- education is a 
vastly different thing from wishing that all those instructed should 
devote their energies to pure art ; if the great majority of learners 
did not turn their attention to the applied arts—to what are 
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variously called the arts ornamental, decorative, or useful,—one 
might indeed lose hope for that brasil of human inventiveness 
and genius which managed to flourish in England long before 
South Kensington and provincial gove remientel art-schools were 
dreamt of. There would be little chance then of “ educated ”’ 
Britain producing five painters fit to compare with any five of 
Paris, or Munich, or Dusseldérf, such as artistically uneducated 
Britain did in the instance ‘s of Hogarth, and Reynolds, and Gains- 
borough, of Wilkie and Turner. Little chanee, indeed ; for ari 
would perish, would be overwhelmed by inc apacity —sheer brute 
force of sterile incapacity—quite as surely as the wave-lines on 
a stretch of sea-sand will be absolutely washed out by the next 
incoming tide. At present ”° ‘re are over 600,000 youth of both 
sexes undergoing instruction in elementary drawing, and, over 
and above this great number, some 200,000 who are obtaining 
more advanced art-education ; nothing could be a better sign if 
nine-tenths of these learners are simply training the eye and hand 
for ultimate application to the innumerable useful and ornamental 
arts, nothing could be worse than if the great majority of them 
speculatively dream of the pursuit of pure art. 

To turn again from artistic productiveness in general to the 
Royal Academy, we are confronted by some quite as difficult 
problems. Leaving aside the fact that between eight and nine 
thousand “works of art” are sent into Burlington House, we find 
that (1884) some 1,850 are passed for exhibition : : and of these 
there were last year 1,656 by non-members of the academical body. 
[t would naturally be inferred that these 1,656 were all better 
than the best of the remaining 6,237—the number of the de- 
finitely rejected. Yet no greater mistake could be made than to 
accept this supposition. The method of selection is one of the 
many scandals associated with the famous institution in Piccadilly. 
The few members who form the committee sit in judgment on 
the thousands of pictures within a period so limited, that any- 
thing like examination—anything more than the swiftest glance— 
is, in the vast majority of cases, impossible. The porters carry 
them before the judicial eyes more rapidly than any street auc- 
tioneer transfers from his hand to his cart again dish after dish 
of unsaleable china. The following problem has, most oppor- 
tunely, just been seen by the writer in one of the evening 
papers ; it may or may not be literally exact, but it is certainly 
so broadly speaking. They (the R.A.’s) “ began on Monday and 
finished on Friday, working 5 hours a day—a total of 25 hours. 
They had 8,000 pictures to examine, making 320 per hour, 
or o% per minute, which would allow 11} seconds to each pic- 
ture.” The calculator ve ry naturally adds, “How did they do 
it?” There are two main reasons whereby to account for the 
number of poor pictures in every Academy, and for the rejection 
of many able works, favouritism and jealousy. Thereafter operate 
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two subsidiary reasons, ignorance and indifference. Dozens of 
pictures are yearly hung simply because some member of the hang- 
ing committee wishes to do this or that non-member a good turn ; 
dozens get better places than they are entitled to, for the same 
reason ; ‘frequently really able pictures are rejected because accept- 
ance would give offence tosome fellow R.A. Again, many a good 
picture has been rejected solely out of jealousy. (Generally the com- 
mittees consist mainly of figure painters, and they are je alous of the 
ever-growing attention to ‘and appreciation of landse “ape painting ; 
every ; artist of standing, every London art critic, could ina moment 
recall half-a-dozen recent cases of such jealous rejection. It will be 
sufficient at present to cite three specially noteworthy instances still 
fresh in people’s memories. Mr. Henry Moore is one of our most 
accomplished marine painters; not only is his work the work of 
a born artist, but it is replete with knowledge, and characterised 
bya delightful blending of refinement and vigour ; and finally, not 
one of the five members of the Committee who adjudicated uy on 
the painting sent in, could have painted a marine picture to pe 
his if their lives had depended upon it. Yet an able and important 
work was last year summarily rejecte d by this Academical Com- 
mittee. Mr. Keeley Halswelle is admittedly an artist of great 
ability ; a direct slight was inflicted upon him by the way inw which 
his picture was hung. One of the most important contributions 
recently painted by Mr. Hamilton Macallum was refused a place on 
the walls of Burlington House, a stupid insult that met with well- 
timed correction in the action of Sir Coutts L indsay, who at once 
gave the “ Coral Fishing in the Gulf of Salerno” a good position 
on the line in the Grosvenor Gallery. Mr. Henry Moore and Mr. 
Hamilton Macallum rejected, and Mr. Keeley Halswelle slighted, 
by a committee that contained Mr. Horsley! It is indeed as cutting 
a satire as any that the most inveterate enemy of the Ac ademy 
could desire. Only those who move more or less continuously within 
these art circles pA know anything, not only of the pe srsonal ran- 
cours and sectarian animosities thus engendered, but also of the 
great harm done to national art; and it is only to be hoped that 
year by year public feeling will be more and more aroused to the 
glaring injustice and occasional incompetency of those who repre- 
sent what ought to be the finest, the most select, the most judiciously 
administered art corporation in the kin odom. ‘When we remember 
Rossetti among the recently dead, and among the living such men 
as Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, ‘Alfred Hunt, Keeley Halswelle, 
Alfred Parsons, Hamilton Macallum, Henry Moore, and others,—all 
non-members of the Royal Academy ,—we are tempted to wish that 
Mr. G. F’. Watts and Mr. Orchardson were not within that exclusive 
fold which has done, and promises to continue doing till it is re- 
generated, some material harm, with perhaps only a comparatively 
minute modicum of good. 

Notwithstanding all its shortcomings, it is still to the Academy we 
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look for the chief work of the year. Undeniably there is annually 
much good work to be found therein ; the productions of full- 
members, associates, and non-members. And when one is actually 
inside the walls of Burlington House, it is wise to shut one’s eyes 
to manifest errors in selection and hanging, and to all disagreeable 
reflections, and to enjoy, as best one can, the many noteworthy and 
generally interesting pictures so lavishly displayed. And, after 
all, it must be borne in mind that some of our best artists are 
members of this much-abused body ; that no exhibition could be 
otherwise than interesting and instructive that contained paintings 
by Mr. Orchardson, Mr. Millais, Mr. Alma-Tadema, Mr. J. C. 
Hook, Sir Frederick Leighton, and Mr. G. F. Watts, among the 
R.A.’s, and, among Associates, by Messrs. R. W. Macbeth, Colin 
Hunter, MacWhirter, Erskine Nicol, and J. Brett. 

Between the two great exhibitions, the Salon and the Royal 
Academy, there is more than one essential difference. At the 
former the average technical merit is out and away beyond that of 
its English rival. No amount of praise bestowed on students by 
academical lecturers, no congratulation on the great advance Art 
has made in this country, no expatiation on the best characteristics 
of our leading artists, can do away with this fact. It is a hard 
thing to say, but it is easier to find thoroughly adequate technique 
among young Frenchmen who have not Jong left the ateliers of 
their masters, than among our own Academical exhibitors. This 
is not saying that we find better Art in Paris than in London ; but 
simply that the value, the necessity of accomplished craftsmanship, 
is better understood in the ateliers of the one than in the studios of 
the other. On the other hand, there is undoubtedly more imagi- 
nation, certainly more sentiment, here than in France. First and 
foremost the English purchaser must have his picture tell him 
something, whether it represent some memorable fight, some 
famous incident of history or fiction, some scene associated with 
childhood or old age, with the emotions of sorrow, anger, or love. 
A single figure—perhaps strumming on a guitar, perhaps doing 
nothing at all—by Fortuny or Madrazo has little or no charm for 
him. The delight of its subtle harmonies, its self-sufficient beauty 
of colour affect him but little, certainly less than some coarsely 
painted war piece-—because he recognises and feels in sympathy 
with the “Guards” or the “ Highlanders” —or some common- 
place domestic subject treated correspondingly, because it revives 
within him certain childish or other associations. <A brilliant and 
eccentric artist who lives amongst us has, amid many extravagant 
and intentionally bizarre statements, often said a wise thing, preg- 
nant with unadulterate truth, and very near such wisdom and such 
truth comes Mr. Whistler’s maxim that the masterpiece should 
be its own justification, irrespective of having any mission to 
fulfil ; ‘a joy to the artist, a delusion to the philanthropist, a puzzle 
to the botanist, an accident of sentiment and alliteration to the 
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literary man.” But as balance, as a wise set-off to this statement, 
a maxim so easily open to abuse,—may be quoted the just saying 
of Pascal that “ vain indeed is that art which limits itself to repro- 
ducing those things which we should not care to look at in real 
life.” But in stating that there is, broadly speaking, more imagi- 
nation exercised by British than by French artists it must not be 
forgotten that there is imagination and imagination. Inventive- 
ness is a good quality, but it is not the same thing as pure imagi- 
nation. While no artists of any country are more imaginative 
than certain of those among us whom we delight to honour, the 
greater number of painters who would be called or who would 
call themselves imaginative artists, merely, in their productions, 
demonstrate their possession of a-certain inventive faculty. Ina 
word, French artists, as a rule, are absorbed in the painting, 
English artists in the subject. Of course, the ideal art is that 
where the technique, while flawless, is never so obtrusive as to 
attract exclusive attention, and where the subject, while a worthy 
one, because appellant to some genuine human sympathy, is not 
noticeably beyond the translative capability of the artist. 

There are few artists of any country who may be said to 
systematically reach this high level: but of these few is Mr. W. Q. 
Orchardson, who is not only the most eminent Scottish painter 
living, but is in the front rank of contemporary painters, British or 
continental. His Academy contribution is a much larger canvas 
‘han the “ Mariage de Convenance,” which attracted so much 
Called “The Salon of 
Madame Récamier,” it shows us one of those aristocratic interiors 
with groups of figures, in the composition of which the artist 





. always exhibits such consummate skill. In his latest picture he 


has .given even greater attention to characterisation than hereto- 
fore, and not one of the many heads here reproduced has been 


. studied with less thought and painted with less insight than if it 


had been a veritable study from the life by the most able and 
scrupulous of portrait painters. Nearly midway in the salon is a 


30fa, or chaise longue, upon which, in an attitude of graceful and 


dignified abandon, reclines the beautiful and almost girlish figure 
of Madame Récamier, charming those around her, not by any 
conversational brilliancy, not even by any witty or thoughtful inter- 
ruptions, but by what has well been called her genius for listening. 
Behind her, to the right, is a group of celebrities who are supposed 


_.to be paying homage to Madame de Stael, among them the great 
naturalist Cuvier, who, however, is seated and looking towards 


Madame Récamier. At the other end of the sofa sit the young 
Metternich and the white-haired Duc de Montmorency ; close to 
them, among other famous personages, are Si¢éyés and Talleyrand, 
and nearest of all to the spectator the compact body and genial 
face of Brillat-Savarin, that most refined and acomplished student 
of gastronomy. _In.the arrangement of the masses and in the har- 
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mony of line the artist is at his best, and the brilliance of the 
white-and-gold apartment is at once accentuated and enriched by 
the crimson portiére which hangs in long folds behind the sofa 
whereon rests the brilliant hostess. High as is the reputation 
of the painter of “Napoleon on board the Bellerophon,” of “ The 
Social Eddy,” “ Her First Dance,’ and “The Mariage de Con- 
venance,” it cannot but be materially enhanced by this most notable 
work. If young art students could but follow earnestly and com- 
prehendingly, however afar off, in Mr. Orchardson’s footsteps, 
there would be little need for them to seek instruction in even the 
most renowned ateliers of Paris. 

There is strong affinity between Mr. Pettie and the last-named 
artist. Since they were students together under Robert Scott 
Lauder, Mr. Orchardson has indubitably distanced his companion, 
but perhaps never has there been something so near equality in 
their productions as is manifested this year. Two at least of Mr. 
Pettie’s pictures could have been painted by no other British artist, 
save himself or Mr. Orchardson. The more striking of these two 
works is a highly finished study, wherein a mass of brilliant white 
is dominant, called “ The Challenge.” The scene is that portion 
of Othello where Cassio slowly recovers his wits after the in- 
opportune brawl instigated by Iago. Those familiar with Shake- 
speare’s play will discover an anachronism in Mr. Pettie’s treatment 
of the subject, but one, after all, quite unimportant, and certainly 
in no way interfering with the great charm of this picture. A 
less ambitious, but not less ably painted work, is a representation 
of that delightful bit of high comedy, Charles Surface “ selling his 
ancestors.” Not only is the painting excellent throughout, but 
the characterization is as fine as anything of the kind hitherto 
attempted by this artist—genial Charles Surface himself, Sir Oliver, 
Careless, and old Moses, all being admirably rendered. 

But space being limited, it will be best to briefly mention some 
of the leading pictures, according to their different classifications, 
that will be on view this season—premising, of course, that as the 
writer has only visited a limited number of studios, he must, 
of necessity, speak only of what he has actually seen. A visit to 
some fifty studios of artists of more or less high standing may 
afford quite sufficient basis on which to found one’s calculations as 
to the prospects of an ‘ Academy,’ but it is manifestly insufficient 
to enable one to speak without reserve. Rumour has it that this 
year’s ‘ Academy’ is like to prove one of the best that there has 
been ; certainly if the great majority of those whose works are 
generally to be seen there are this May as well represented as are 
the two score or so of artists whose works the writer has already 
seen, then it will not only be one of the best, but the best. 

If portraiture is not generally popular with visitors to the 
Royal Academy, this is the fault not of the art, but of the artists. 
For years past we have seen dozens of portraits upon the walls of 
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Burlington House, the greater number of which were of people of 
absolutely common- place nature, and, almost inevitably, painted with 
a corresponding unimpressiveness. Of course the portr: uit of some 
famous person is doubly interesting on account of the latter’s 
celebrity ; but at the same time there is no question that if a por- 
trait-painting be executed with real insight and genuine power, it 
will attract universal attention, even if the person represented be 
absolutely unknown, or not even mentioned by name in the cata- 
logue. Of our three chief living portrait painters, Messrs. G. F. 
Watts, Millais, and F. Holl, the first is truest to his art, seldom, if 
ever, condesce nding to paint a person devoid either of beauty or 
unmistakable individuality ; Mr. Millais has in his time undertaken 
pictures of persons in no way deserving of delineation at the hands 
of a master, and whose portraits that or any other veritable master 
would never dream of painting if it were merely a matter of 
choice ; and Mr. Holl simply fulfils his commissions, relying on his 
own unmistakable individuality to endow his numerous canvases 
with a distinctive air not always genuinely characteristic of his 
sitters. It is quite certain if Mr. Millais’ contributions to the 
present ‘ Academy’ were of publicly unknown personages, if his 
magnificent portrait of Mr. Gladstone were Jabelled “ Portrait of 
a Doctor of Law,” and his striking likeness of Mr. Simon Fraser 
‘Portrait of a Gentleman, ”” and again, if these works were cata- 
logued under a pseudonym, that they would attract the attention 
and admiration of any one w rith the very slightest appreciation of art. 
They fascinate one, not merely because they respectively represent 
the practical ruler of our country and an eminent Australian states- 
man,. but also because they are works of veritable insight and 
power. Without this insight and without this power, we would’ 
still, naturally, take an interest in the portrait of any very famous 
person, but how different our feeling in the matter would be. Not 
all Mr. Millais’s technical mastery could make his last year’s por- 
trait of Henry Irving an impressive one, simply because there was 
absolutely no trace of any such imaginative insight as is so strongly 
manifested in his two most noteworthy portraits at the present 
exhibition. But when we have absence of insight and absence 
of anything save the most ordinary executive skill combined with 
some vulgar, or at best characterless and uninteresting personality, 
the public have a right to complain of valuable space being t taken 
up with such productions. As long, however, as vanity, on the part 
of the sitter, and the mere money-making desire on the part of the 
artist, are the main factors in the evolution of portrait art, so long 
may we expect to see numbers of these unwelcome canvases upon 
the walls of our chief exhibitions, and especially, of course, at 
Burlington House. 

After the two masterly paintings by Mr. Millais, attention may 
be drawn to the pictures of Sir Frederick Leighton. ‘The largest 
of these is a delightful exercise in dull blue, representing a beauti~ 
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ful girl “tranced in thought,” walking in some bouldered glen 
wherethrough some unseen streamlet “ singeth a quiet tune.” 
Another work i is the charming portrait of little Lady Sibyl Prim- 
rose, doll in hand. Mr. Pettie’s two fine portraits of Mr. Bret 
late and of Mr. Orchar of Dundee are among the best that 
have left his easel. the first is the more attractive at first sight, 
not only on account of the sitter’s reputation, but also because of 
the marked individuality of his features ; but the latter will be 
found to be even more noteworthy as a fine work of art. No one 
knows better than Mr. Holl how to achieve much through some 
few subtle touches, yet even he cannot expect to be congratu- 
lated alike on ten different portraits, for this number comprises 
those he has sent to Burlington House and the Grosvenor Gallery : 

he can come through this trying ordeal more satisfactorily than the 
equally prolific Mr. He . omer, yet it is a tempting of the muse 
that almost inevitably entails revenge. The most striking of Mr. 

Holl’s portraits will be ee to be those of Lord Dufferin and of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett as Hamlet. Mr. R. B. Browning’s portrait of his 
father deserves the attention it is sure to obtain. Those who know 
the poet will be at once struck with the very characteristic attitude of 
the sitter. Mr. Browning is an honorary member of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and his son’s portrait of him is destined therefor. Not 
improbably Mr. Richmond and Mr. Collier will be found adequately 
represented, as are Mr. Poynter by his likeness of Mrs. Skipp 
Lloyd, Mr. Topham by that of Miss Eastlake as Ophelia, Mr. Val. 
Prinsep by aa of Mrs. Carmichael and Lady Henry Somerset, 
and Mr. Whistler (at Suffolk Street) by that of the violinist 
Sarasate. In this connection may las be mentioned Mr. J. D. 
linton’s elaborate composition, the “Marriage of the Duke of 
Albany,” painted by command of the Queen, and comprising por- 
traits of Her Majesty, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke 
and Princess Victoria of Hesse, and a number of celebrities, Eng- 
lish and foreign. To say that the work is by Mr. Linton is to say 
that it is painted well ; ‘but it would be almost impossible for any 
painter to make a really { fine work of art out of such material. 

In landscape at the Acade my there may be specially noted 
“The Stream,” of J. C. Hook, R.A.; the “Last Leaves” and 
“The Rother at Rye,’ of Mr. David Murray, A.R.S.A ; the 
“Welcome Shade,” of Mr. Keeley Halswelle ; G. D. Leslie’s 

“Whispering Leaves”; Mr. B. W. Leader’s “ Capel Curig” and 
“ Hedge-row Elms,” etc.; and Mr. Peter Graham’s “Sunset on 
the Moor.” 

Among marine pictures the palm will be borne off by Mr. 
Hook with his three magnificent studies, showing, as they do, 
how the veteran painter, “like good w ine, seems to improve in- 
stead of falling off with advancing years; and by Mr. Brett, with 
his large and ‘important “ ‘Norman Archipelago”; Mr. Waterlow, 
with “Scant Fuel”; Mr. W.H. Bartlett, with “ Landing Sprats ”; 
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Mr. Edwin Hayes, with “ A Shifting Cargo” ; and, among Scottish 
artists,—to w hom sea-painting seems to come so Ni aturally, —Mr. 
Maewhirter, with “Loch Scavaig’”’ and “Iona”; Mr. Peter 
Graham, with his representation of wild sea-cliffs and fierce 
northern surge; Mr. Colin Hunter, with his large and impressive 
“ Rapids of Niagara ” (to mention a work that, while de aling with 
a great expanse of water, cannot otherwise be classed with sea- 
paintings), and his breezy ‘and vigorous pictures of the Banffshire 
coast ; and Mr. Hamilton Macallum, with his wonderfully brilliant 
and tranalabbent solitary example. 

Considering the state of feeling in which the country is at pre- 
sent, it is probable that military picture s will gain e ‘ven more than 
the usual amount of keen attention. If Mr. R. C. Woodville is 
to be represented, it may be taken for granted tha: his work will 
be among the best pictures of this class; but positive mention can 
here be made only of Mrs. Butler’s “ Tel-el-Kebir” and C. E. 
Fripps’ “ Isandula,” the latter a i olithaa of stirring interest. 

A mere list of names is useless; but if space had permitted, some 
mention in detail would have been given of at least the leading 
pictures of the year that do not come under the heads of Por- 
traiture, Landscape, or War. No visitor, however, should fail to 
specially note Mr. Millais’ “ Ornithologist ‘9 ° ‘“ Orphans”; Mr. 
Waterhouse’s “St. Eulalia”’;. Mr. Stacy Marks’ three characteristic 
productions ; Mr. Poy nter’s fine “ Diadumer 1” ; mr. Calde ron’s 
‘¢ Andromeda”; Mr. Briton Riviere’s “Wolf and fiacle” >; Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s “The Gambler’s Wife”; and Mr. Luke Fildes’ 
brilliant Venetian picture, “ Gossip.” 

The few pictures named throughout this paper may be taken 
as thoroughly representative of our contemporary national art at 
its best. Mr. G. F. Watts and Mr. Burne-Jones move apart from 
the well-trodden grooves of the schools; and as for Mr. Alma 
Tadema, he can in no sense be called a British painter. 

In concluding with a quotation from a lecture given by Mr. 
Calderon to a body of art students, the writer may add his opinion 
that never has any previous ‘Academy’ so tempted him to 
endorse the lecturer’s emphatic statement as to the future of 
English art. “Be sure of this,’ says Mr. Calderon, “ whatever 
you may hear to the contrary, London is steadily tending to 
become the art centre of the world.” 

April 23rd. WILLIAM SHARP. 
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BY WILLIAM SIME, AUTHOR OF “KING CAPITAL.” 
THE RED ROUTE.” 
CHAPTER X XI. 
TOE HEIRESS, 


THE sheriff was wandering about his grounds one Saturday 
afternoon. Usher was coming out upon his own invitation. He 
had not yet arrived, and the sheriff was considering with himself 
whether he had done wisely in inviting him to Durie Den with 
the mission he had proposed. He had not quite asked Usher to 
ask Mina to marry him. His contempt for Joseph, which was 
mingled with a little grain of affection, had not gone so far. 
Besides, he knew Mina’s nature too well to suppose that she 
could be insulted with a second proposal within so short a time 
of her acceptance of Joseph. For another reason Sheriff Durie 
was anxious about Usher’s arrival. The prosperous advocate 
had broached the question of Mina’s birth one afternoon when he 
had called on him at his house. 

“ Usher,” the sheriff had said, “I’m too old a bird to be caught 
by chaff of this sort;” and he tossed him Nixon’s letter. “There 
has been collusion, sir,” he proceeded. “It’s quite plain enough 
tome. You have written to Nixon, you have said to him that 
there was no reason why Mina shouldn’t be Lady Dunbeath as 
well as any other body. And Nixon has trumped up a little 
evidence to oblige you. That’s how it stands. It’s a poor little 
conspiracy to take the girl out of my house. You might have 
been—I had every reason to expect you would have been— 
rather more fair and square with me.” 

“My dear sheriff, there has been no collusion,’ said the 
advocate; “on the contrary, Joseph’s interests are not my 
interests. I have no correspondence with him. I am ignorant 
of his whereabouts, except so far as that letter tells me. I can 
assure you my belief is based upon an instinct which, when my 
gown is on, frequently helps me to the truth in cross-questioning 
a witness. 

“Yes, yes, yes. I know all about that. Very good. Instinct 
is a delusion none the less.” 
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“Well, I have known nothing of Nixon; and the more I have 
thought of Miss—ahem !—Durie’s position, the more firmly ] 
have concluded that she is the daughter of Sir Thomas Dunbeath. 
Because why ? When Leslie delivered her into your hands he 
was interested in concealing the birth. The baronet had been 
leading an irregular life. “He was absent from the country. 
The probability was that a daughter would have been a serious 
inconvenience to him-——it would, at least, have been so to Leslie, 
who was interested in Sir Thomas’s absence, in his celibacy, or 
supposed celibacy, and in there being no heir to the estate. At 
the time, no doubt, you thought that, with a shipwreck on the 
Skerries, it was natural enough for a child to be brought ashore. 
Babes are born aboard ship sometimes, and sailors are tender 
enough, or superstitious enough, to see that, in moments of 
danger, babes’ lives are put to the forefront for safety. It 
was possible, therefore, and plausible, that the little girl should 
seem to——’” 

= . aaang i Usher, you seem to think I never went into this 
‘ely as a case—before long reside nce 
in ‘my ‘ae sient die to warm into protection and affection.” 

“T am only stating my opinion as I would wish to state it if 
you were presiding judge, or I were pleading before you.” 

“ Very good then,” the sheriff had said, “she is Mina Dunbeath. 
Come out on Saturday and tell her so.” 

He had spoken in haste, and he had regretted, every hour of 
his life since, what he had said to the advocate. Mina saw there 
was something disturbing him; she could not tell what, and he 
did not enlighten her. But he was hardly able to look at her for 
the rush of emotion which seemed to choke utterance on the most 
trivial occasions. She could not put a flower in his coat, nor ask 
him what he would have to drink at a meal, nor bring him his 
slippers, nor lay a book or a newspaper at his elbow, without 
noticing that his eyes seemed to swim. She hoped he was quite 
well, and once and again asked him if he were not suffering—on 
each occasion to be reassured, He intended to tell her himself 
that there was a skilled suspicion about her being the true heiress 
to the Ruddersdale estates. But for so many years he had been 
connected with the county in which the estates were situated, 
and had himself never hinted at such a suspicion, that he was 
ashamed now to let her know how her birthright was being 
recovered. Over and over again he had braced himself up to 
say, “ Mina, my dear, it may be true enough ; I don’t believe a 
word of it; I hope it is not true, for I have no belief in its 
bringing you any great amount of happiness ; but it is my duty 
to say that you are possibly—it may be probably —a daughter of 
Sir Thomas Dunbeath.” 

But he shrunk from saying so, because any time he had talked 
of the man who might be her father it was with marked 
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contempt for his life and character. In her hearing he had 
called him a wild man, a lout, a fast young fellow, a character 
upon whom it was a public misfortune for estates to devolve. 
And now it might turn out that the girl he treated as his 
daughter, whom he loved as the very apple of his eye, was to 
claim relationship to the wild man, the lout, the fast fellow. 
No, he would leave it alone to Usher to let her know. But he 
‘n the meantime hated Usher and Nixon alike for the misfortune 
they were bringing upon his domestic life. When Usher did 
come out that Saturday afternoon, the sheriff, with his dis- 
reputable garden hat on his head, led him to the seat where he 
had read Nixon’s letter. They sat down together, and he said to 
the advocate, “I don’t mind saying to you that Nixon’s attentions 
to Mina have not my approval. Of course, she is a free agent. 
[ shall never say to her, ‘You must do this or that, because I 
wish you;’ but, as you must see, a girl like Mina has no right 
to be handed over to poverty and innumerable infants and 
misery. You understand me ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Tn other words, Usher, I shall have no hesitation in breaking 
off this engagement, if I can do it. He is odious to me. 
Not because I dislike Nixon: he is well enough, and no harm in 
him: but his, or any other man’s, poverty is a crime and a high 
misdemeanour when it is likely to affect the life of a priceless 
girl like Mina.” 

“T agree with you,” said Usher, thinking of his own bills, 
rather humbly, and of his briefs, triumphantly. 

“Yes, no doubt,” answered the sheriff, who felt no better 
disposed to the prosperous advocate than to his absent rival. 
“Yes, no doubt you do. So should I were I in your place. 
Certainly. But what I want to say—I may as well say it now 
(there’s the dinner-bell)—is, that you are quite at liberty to 
mention to Mina your suspicion or belief, or what you like to 
call it, about her parenia_e.” 

Just then, Mina, clad in a blue silk dress fringed with a lace 
whose value the men could not appreciate, with a spring bouquet 
in her bosom, came towards them. 

“We are waiting for you,” she said. “Beelzebub trying to 
get his black paw beneath the cover at your end, papa dear ; 
Frisk sitting on his haunches, with his red tongue out, in 
slorious expectation of a tit-bit or a scrap, at my end. How 
d’you do, Mr. Usher dear? I beg your pardon, I didn’t mean 
to use that endearing expression. It came out quite of its own 
accord, I assure you.” 

“The deuce it did!’ muttered the sheriff, hastening on before. 

“Pray don’t withdraw it,” said the advocate, complimenting 
Mina upon her appearance and the return of fine weather, and 
the excellent condition of the lawn for croquet; for these were 
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ancient times, when croquet was still young, and more fashion- 
able games had not come up. 

The dinner went by rapidly and quietly. ‘The sheriff rose 
first, saying that he meant to do something at his eminent Scotch 
predecessors. 

“An eminent Scotch snooze, papa dear!’ exclaimed Mina. 
“T expected you to take a mallet this afternoon—the first day 
the lawn is really dry and pleasant.” 

“Mina, my dear, | always golf the balls, as you know. Usher 
will be very glad to have you all to himself. I really am 
seriously occupied. John Knox’s epoch is no joke. He was 
above the law. He obeyed it by breaking it, and that’s what 
Ive got to convince my readers he really did. Every reader 
must see that John Knox was above the law.” 

“There I don’t quite take the sheriff,” said Usher, a little 
embarrassed at being left alone with a girl whose importance 
had grown till he absolutely believed himself to be speaking to 
Lady Dunbeath. 

“T know so little about John Knox. What he said about 
Queen Mary’s maids has always been enough for me. I think 
he was a rude old man—exceedingly rude and brutal.” 

“Something about their inodorous pride, wasn’t it ?—] 
recollect. Yes; but we ought to remember the times he lived 
in. He picked up an expressive adjective wherever he found 
it. He was not the sort of fellow, of course, one would want to 
meet on a croquet lawn. There’s a good deal of him about 
Edinburgh yet, however; his manners, his language ‘ 

“T forgot to offer you a cigar, Usher. Try one of these,” said 
the sheriff, coming in, with his coat changed, his hair ruffled, and 
a quill behind his right ear. 

“Thanks awfully, as they say in the shallow South.’ 

“Now light it and go, you of the profound North,” said the 
sheriff, looking for his slippers and beginning to yawn. “You 
have no time to lose; there isa cloud between us and the sun.” 

Mina put on a cloak and hat; the sheriff's man carried out the 
mallets and balls beneath the branches of some overshadowing 
elms. Mina hit off, and began to play her game. There may 
not have been the light velocity of feminine movement in 
croquet which lawn-tennis has developed; there may not be 
the same dexterous prettiness of attitude which is demanded by 
archery ; but girls who had ankles to show at croquet stood 
upon a vantage-ground, with their foot upon a ball, which no 
subsequent game has given them a similiar opportunity of 
matching. Mina roqueted Usher's ball soon after the game 
commenced, and as she pulled her skirts to give her foot freedom, 
he looked and sighed. He followed his smashed ball far down 
the lawn, sorry to be so far off, but conscious of an ardent and 
passionate attachment to the owner of the foot. Mina won with 
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ease. Then Usher’s task began. She had never alluded to 
Nixon, of which he was very glad. She had been very pleased 
and cheerful, and played her game with a thorough enjoyment 
of it. She stood under the elm- tree, her mallet over r her shoulder, 
discussing the details with perfect light-heartedness, knowing 
that Usher had noticed her ankle, that he had admired it, and 
that he was thinking about it. 

“ By the way, ’ said the advocate, when they had reviewed all 
the good shots and criticised all the bad ones, “to revert to an 
old conversation of ours on the Bruntsfield_ Links, about the 
knowledge of one’s parents.” 

“Tt’s always a painful subject to me.” 

“Tt need not be.”’ 

‘IT cannot help being sensitive about it.” 

‘You wished only one word of information to be given you. 
: hag I am ina posites to give it. You area daughter of 

- Thomas Dunbeath, of Ruddersdale, if my judgment is to be 
po 

“God forbid!” said the girl, retiring and laying down her 
mallet. 

“You, in that case, are Mina Dunbeath.” 

Mina shuddered. 

“T have dreamt dreams, and I would not be wakened out of 
them,” she replied, going into the house, to the sherifi’s study, 
where he was finding his predecessors such congenial society that 
he had gone to sleep i in their company. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ON THE SAME DAY. 


ON the same day two girls wandered on two Scotch hills, and, 
as they wandered, they dreamed. The hills werefar apart. One 
of them was Cnoe Dhu, in the north ; one of them was Corstor- 
phine, in the south. But though large counties and mountain 
ranges and deep lochs lay between them, the sun shone warmly 
on both hills. It lifted all the white mystery of mist from Cnoc 
Dhu’s summit; it crowned Corstorphine with a nebulous haze in 
which the hill and its woods were only the more clearly revealed 
to the eye. 

Elspeth Gun had walked away from her father’s shieling, and 
sat in a deep dimple towards the river. 

Mina Durie had let herself out of the Den gardens, and was 
sitting in her tree. 

They were of an age, the two girls; but the world had pre- 
sented different aspects to each. 

Elspeth Gun had been far from civilization all her days. She 
could read and write; she knew about fifty words of a foreign 
tongue—Gaelic. There her accomplishments ended. 
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Mina Durie had been in the heart of such civilization as 
Edinburgh affords. She had been educated from the first hour 
in which she showed the capacity to understand the difference 
between an A and a B. She knew at least three languages 
besides her own. 

Elspeth may have been destined by Nature to be a noble 
musician ; she sang with infinite sweetness when her heart was 
full, and the shaws and the ravines echoed to the notes of her 
voice as often as to the cry of the kestrel or the song of the 
mavis. But she had no knowledge of musical instruments, 
though she had listened to the piano in the square of Rudders- 
dale, and the low, sad drone of Duncan Elder's pipes sometimes 
came over the hills to her as she went out and in the 
shieling. 

Mina Durie, on the other hand, learned her Mozart and 
Mendelssohn thoroughly, and sat by the hour, with new pieces, 
delighting her own ear, and looking forward to pleasing the ear 
of the sheriff, when she had matured all their melody. 

Elspeth Gun had no opportunities of developing her taste for 
reading. She knew her Bible, and her Bunyan, and her Burns; 
few other works had drifted in her direction. 

Mina Durie could take Goethe and Théophile Gautier in her 
hand, and sit a full hour ata time with either of them without 
requiring to assist her understanding with a dictionary. She 
could hold her own, too, in discussing their place in literature 
with acknowledged experts in such matters, and that without 
a preliminary reference to any handbook of criticism. 

To Elspeth the old pastoral tales of the Bible were very like 
real life, and it would have made the theological fortune of any 
D.D. who approached her in realization of the scenes which 
visited her mind after a perusal of Genesis or Esther. To her 
the world beyond Ruddersdale was delineated in Bunyan. The 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” was a luminous guide-book to the south. 
Burns she read with more fear and trembling, but so loyally and 
often did she return to him, that she knew all his songs by 
heart, and could quote large fragments from poetical odes and 
addresses—to herself ; for her mother did not approve of poetry, 
and her father did not listen. 

It is hard to describe natures which have never been tested. 
So-much for the mere receptivity of the girls, however. Neither 
of them had been greatly tested as yet. They had no transform- 
ing experiences to waken them from the life of tranquil domestic 
affections. Yesterday with them had been as to-day, and they 
had never had reason to suppose that the morrow would be 
much different from its predecessors. 

Mina Durie had indeed imagined some time before, when 
Joseph Nixon and she had compared notes about their origin, 
and found that, as they looked back into the past, they were 
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simultaneously met with darkness at the cradle, that it was a 
great experience. It was so far momentous for her that, having 
met half-a-dozen times, and having on the sixth occasion looked 
into each other’s eyes with the yearning they had bestowed upon 
the past they pledged themselves to an enduring affection. 

“We have so much in common,’ Mina had said. 

“The same background,’ Nixon had replied, And the sheriff, 
by way of congratulati ng the culprits upon their engagement, 
had remarked, “e Well, nothing can come of it till we know 
who's who. I have no business, Mina, positively none, with 
the man whose hand you accept. But I must say in Nixon’s 
case there is a mystery, which, as you know, makes two mys- 


teries-—one for you and one for him. You can’t marry until 
something is discovere l. He may be your own brother for 
aught you know.” 

He had laughed when he said it ; Nixon had laughed, and she 
had smiled. But the shaft had not missed its aim. The court- 
ship had been very much of a brother and sister affair, without 


passion on either side, and as they had agreed, at the sheriff's 
request, without correspondence now that there was absence. 
Perhaps that was a testing experience enough. Mina’s lover 
was away from her. She had laid her head upon his breast the 
evening of his departure and declared that she would be true to 
him. Was there not something heroic in waiting? She sat in 
the hollow of the tree and murmured to herself that it was 
heroic. But she seemed to hear Usher’s voice correcting her and 
suggesting that it might be, but it was also a portentous bore, 
fatiguing in the extreme. She heard the suggestion so audibly 
made at her ear that she rose and walked round the tree, but 
nothing greeted her there save a brick-hued butterfly, which 
fluttered, unsatisfied, off the back of a stone. Usher’s voice and 
tace, however, insisted on presenting themselves to her, for since 
he had made the suggestion to her that her father was Sir 
Thomas Dunbeath, he was associated with every waking thought. 
At first she had resented the parentage. She had shrunk from it. 
She shut her heart against it, and a great tenderness overtook 
hes in fulfilling all the little offices in relation to the sheriff. She 
drearily felt that she was going to Jose him, and she could not be 
sure that it was worth ex: hanging r the old relationship for a new. 
No doubt a father was a father, but one with such a history ! 
Even the dignity of the title to which she seemed likely to fall 
heir, could not remove from her view the impression of contempt 
which her own dear guardian had always seemed to bear on his 
mind from his knowledge of Sir Thomas Dunbeath. 

On this particular day however, as she satin the hollow of 
her tree and looked down towards the lichened trunks of the 
oaks, her thoughts took a different turn. As she sat a carrier 
pigeon wheeled overhes \d, and was on the verge of entering the 
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dove-cot outside the house, when, going out, she waved her 
handkerchief and the bird came to her. The sheriff always had 
a few carriers in a place called Flesh Market Close, where he 
went for his chops and steaks, ready to transmit messages to 
Durie Den. The message this one brought was of no great 
importance. When Mina took off the little paper from its right 
foot and threw it into the air, she read— 

“ Will dine with Usher to-day.” 

There was nothing of any great moment in that, except that 
it left her free to dream as she chose, having no dinner to keep 
her mind anxious about. She sat down again, and thought it 
likely that the advocate had something to say about his dis- 
covery, and that soon she must know more than the first surmise 
communicated to her on the lawn. The question then came to 
her, how would she really like the prospect ? To be a baronet’s 
daughter—heir to a great estate! She had once been with the 
Sheriff to Ruddersdale, and had seen him fish in the Rudder 
above the village bridge. She had sailed with him to the 
Skerries, and had the very submerged rock pointed out to her 
where the ship, from which her precious self had been extricated, 
had gone to pieces. She had seen the baronet’s empty mansion 
—a lonely structure of sandstone, miles round the coast from 
Ruddersdale, and had thought, as the factor had shown her over 
it, how cold and gloomy and forbidding it was, and how much 
in character with its desolate chambers were the red austere 
faces, looking down in hall and library and dining-room from 
the canvases on the wall. But to be Mina Dunbeath—to be 
gathered up a poor waif from the flotsam and jetsam of an 
undetermined wreck, and to be proclaimed mistress of these 
rocky shores, arbiter of the destinies of Ruddersdale, a somebody 
not to be looked at with the pitying interest with which well- 
intentioned friends regarded her, but with the respect which was 
due to her as one long kept out of her own! Why was it not 
Joseph ? she asked herself, as she crushed the little pigeons’ 
message in her hand, and went down the hill to the garden—why 
was it not her knight, her true love, who had told her first of all 
the destiny to which she was heir? She went down into the 
grounds, and stood on the spot where Usher had told her of her 
good fortune, and tried to call up every word he had said. Lady 
Dunbeath! Lady Dunbeath! Poor Joseph! Poor knight! 
What would he say to that change of scene? Stupid Joseph! 
she thought, as she turned into the house, to dream at her 
leisure of this great thing which had befallen her. 

In the dimple of her hill Elspeth Gun was sitting. No trans- 
forming crisis had occurred in her life, yet she was not the same 
Elspeth who had gone into that quiet hollow aforetime, and 
watched at her leisure the new symptoms of the months. Time 
to her and the progress of time meant the flight of birds. She 
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knew the months when the wild swans came to the loch at the 
river, and the pochard and the carrion crows. She understood 
the passage of the brent geese and wild ducks and the herons, of 
the bean-geese, the divers, the teal and the coots ; she knew their 
arrival and departure so well that she could have drawn up a 
ealendar which would at least have been accurate as the inaccurate 
seasons, which do not usually come and go to the summons of an 
almanac. To-day, however, the birds did not interest her mind, 
as she sat looking down at the river. ‘She was remembering that 
on the mountain her hair had fallen loose, and that the hand of a 
man had restored it to its place within her sun-hat, and that the 
touch of that man’s hand had made her thrill from head to foot. 
That would not have mattered much. But she could not get the 
man’s face'and form out of her recollection. Even now, as she 
sat, she almost saw him springing over the moor, and how glad 
she would have been to hold out a hand of welcome to him! He 
would come back, of course. She knew that. He had said so. 
He was to remain till—alas! till he found some trace of the 
absent one he loved. Elspeth passed her hand across her eyes 
as she thought of that absent one. She had heard of her. She 
had known for years of her existence. She was part and parcel 
of an old story in Ruddersdale, and it was in relating to her the 
tale of this mysterious girl, temporarily fathered by the sheriff, 
Nancy Harpér had said of her that perhaps she had never been 
aboard the ship at all. Elspeth had seen very few men in her 
time. The grouse-shooting never brought men near the shieling. 
Both the Dukes who owned estates to right and left of the 
Rudder had stalked deer within a stone-throw of them, and the 
Duke of Burrows had, on one occasion, come among them, and 
mumbled and gone away. He was so little attractive that Elspeth 
never gave him a thought again, éxcept for the mighty power 
he had over his shepherds and the men employed about his lodge 
and bothie. But this great, straight, strong, hearty man, who 
lost his wind going up the mountain, and who helped her to bind 
up her hair when the breeze blew it free—she could not away 
with the recollection of him. She felt a soft languor of weakness 
at her heart as she remembered him sitting at tea, and she was 
angry at her father because he had not told him more of what he 
knew, what she knew he recollected, from his own stories of it to 
herself about that wreck on the Skerries. Happy girl! thought 
Elspeth, happy that this man should be giving all thoughts to 
her, and be climbing up mountains far out of the south to hear 
what people like she and her father had to say of her. Elspeth 
rose and walked out of her dimple and stood on the edge of it, 
and peered down the valley ; mayhap, she might see his figure. 
But no! As she peered and turned towards the shieling again, 
she sighed. She would have given much to say what it was which 
weighed at her heart—weighed not with the hard pressure of 
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sorrow or fear or trouble, but of anticipation which had latent 
delight folded up in it. 

“Dear me, girl,” her mother said to her when she went back 
to the shieling, “your vanity is not growing any less with your 
years. You're looking into that glass of yours a great deal. I’m 
sure there’s nobody to be particular about how you look at 
Cnoc Dhu.” 

“Did you never notice, mother, how careful the birds are to 
keep themselves nice ? and the very dogs and cats have a pride 
in their appearance. Am I to be less careful of myself than they 
are? Oh! dear me, mother, I think I’m getting wearied. Do 
you suppose it'll ever be likely that we will go down to Rudders- 
dale to live ?” 

“Never, lassie, never ! 
not good enough for you 2 ie 
' “Good enough !” said Elspeth, suddenly 
ull. 

She ran over the moor as far as she had run on the evenin 1g 
when she had overtaken Nixon, and told him of Mrs. Harper's 
little speech. She stood still on the very bank where she had 
spoken and turned. She sat down upon it, and recalled the 
man’s look of gratitude. 

“ What is it that’s wrong with me?” she cried, as she looked 
up the mountain towards “the first long plateau where he had 
gathered up her hair in his hand. “I think there never was one 
who made himself more loved. Iwill do for him whatever I can. 
Poor gentleman! I will try to get him his sweetheart. I will 
help him to her. I will go down and call on Nancy. 


ce 


” said the mother, solemnly; “are we 


going out and up the 


My heart is sair, I darena tell, 
My heart is sair for somebody ; 
I could wake a winter night, 
For the sake o’ somebody ! 
Oh-hon for somebody ! 

Oh-hey for somebody ! 

I could range the world around, 
For the sake o’ somebody.’”’ 

So sang Elspeth to the lapwings, and with great Cnoc Dhu 
looming over her, she sat on her knoll for a good hour, dreaming. 
She would tell him, she thought, the next time he came, that she 
had. been “thinking long for him.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DINING. 


THE sheriff had no intention of dining with Frank Usher that 
particular evening. The young man was still in that position at 
the bar when a judicious neglect on the part of his superiors 
was a justifiable policy on their part. A little encouragement 
was all very well, but there was still a large margin in his 
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career for possible failure. An excess of cordiality, therefore, 
was not to be expected by him ; he did not expect it; it always 
surprised him when he received any treatment which had not a 
latent snub in it. But then he like d being snubbed; he regarded 
it asa sign of the snubber’s weakness and of his own strength. 
The proverbial water which goes off the duck’s back was nothing r 
to the way in which snul bing dropped from Frank Usher, un- 
rebuked and unregarded. 

He made it a rule in life always to cultivate better men than 
himself. “Some of it will stick,’ he reflected. ‘The noodles 
will think me a better man than I am if they see me speaking 
to and and———” He made up to everybody, therefore, 
who had the slightest claim to be more remarkable than their 
neighbours, and some of it stuck. He got the reputation which 
was useful to him, that of associating with the distinguished. It 
was owing to that ‘udici ious policy that he was successful one 
day in getting Lord Straven to promise to dine with him. He 
had picked up a colonial premier, who, from being a herd in his 
native country, had contrived to put together enormous flocks 
beneath the Southern Cross, and to rule his colony. Usher had 
him put under his charge by a west-country firm of writers, 
and it was while he was showing him the contents of the 
advocates’ library that the old judge roamed their way and 
fell to talking about the colonies. Lord Straven did not, like 
some of his brethren, believe in bestowing his presence upon 
struggling young men. He thought that struggling young men 
should have all the advantages of their position. But colonial 
cases sometimes came into his court, and though his breath was 
almost taken away from him by the audacity of Usher when 
he proposed that he should dine with the colonial premier, he 
accepted the invitation. 

“Where do you lodge, Mr. Usher?” he asked in a depre- 
clatory voice. 

Usher told him where his house was, arranged the hour for his 
dinner, and next day got the sheriff to make one of the party. 
He looked up his minister, too, a doctor of divinity of much 
renown, who carried about a mighty scheme of pan-Presbyterian- 
ism in his head. 

“The colonial premier is a great pan-Presbyterian,’ Usher told 
the doctor of divinity. “He believes that every Presbyterian 
community in the world should be connected by telegraph with 
every other Presbyterian community; and that they should all be 
one church with one head. I quote his own words when I say that 
it is his belief, so united, that Anglicanism and Catholicism must 
both be bowled over after the sitting of the first Presbyterian 
Assembly. . 

“He is very arene ” said the great pan-Presbyterian. “I 
will be interested in hearing his views.” 
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“Lord Straven has promised to come.” 

“T will make a point of being punctual, sir,” he added, 
regarding the advocate as an already risen man, who was worthy 
of much respect. 

It was not Usher's first dinner in his own house but it was 
the first of any consequence. He had dined a great hulking 
countryman, whose wife had, deservedly as he concluded, run 
away with a gipsy, and found him frightful company, though 
in his anxiety to get rid of his wife he had made his retainers 
very strong at the writer's office. He had also dined his friend 
the stockbroker and some of his friends, and had found the 
evening intolerable. This particular night he was determined 
to make a success of the first water, and in order to make sure of 
the physical comfort of the evening he paid a visit to a hotel 
in Princes Street, where he asked an interview with the cook. 

“M. Rot,’ he said, “Lord Straven is dining with me to- 
morrow night ?” 

“Yes, m’sieu, I know his lordship. He is a man with an 
inside.” 

“You are right—he is. He knows what goes into him and 
agrees with him, and what goes there and annoys him. Now, 
M. Rot, 1 want to put a dinner inside Lord Straven that will 
agree with him—you understand? Something, you know, that 
will make him lift his napkin and sigh when he has swallowed 
his soup. Something that will induce him to smack his lips 
when he has emptied his first glass of wine. Something that 
will impel him to pass a complimentary remark on M. Rot when 
he has picked out his portion of fish, Something that will 
enable him to lean back in his chair for a moment, when he has 
got his rib of beef—lean back and wish to pass his right hand 
over his abdomen. You understand ?” | 

“ Yes, m’sieu, you wish a simple strong dinner introduced into 
your house. You wish soup from Meiklejohn’s—is it not so? 
Hein! I was right. You wish turbot from Newhaven, and new 
potatoes from the gardens of the M. Buccleuch? Hein! I am 
seldom wrong. You would have roast—you leave it to me the 
choice, whether cow, or calf, or bull, or sheep, or lamb—you 
would have roast from Flesh Market Close, and a salad, and 
haricot, and simple sweets. Yes, m’sieu, leave it all to me. 
Hein! Since the good Hume died, you have not dined in this 
metropolis. You do not begin to dine till you run away to the 
Tweed, and have the boiled salmon at the station. Very well. 
Yes. It is Lord Straven, Dr. Rains, Sir Pete Mason, some other 
few, and yourself. You will dine. You will dine.” 

The arrangements were very well made, for M. Rot took all 
the trouble of the dinner, and the judge, who was rather 
uneasy at his own condescension in Ushers drawing-room, 
though he saw that Usher was the only struggling young man 
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present, and that he was supported by a premier and a ,pan- 
Presbyterian, warmed into slight geniality when he observed the 
digestible material placed before him. The sheriff had plenty of 
small talk, literary, political, artistic, and otherwise which flowed 
out of him in a genial stream, without apparent interruption by 
any of the courses; the pan-Presbyterian messed himself as if 
he were a privileged Dr. Johnson, and talked thickly through 
soup, fish, and ribs of beef; the colonial premier put on an air 
of terrific potency, and flirted with his dishes, because he had 
dined already ; the old judge liked them and gobbled them, and 
did not put himself to the trouble of being agreeable until fruit 
was pat down. 

“T’ve been listening with amazement,’ he said, “to Usher's 
talk of gold mines in the north, and suppositions of the return of 
Sir Thomas Dunbeath, and what not. I suppose it’s the fact 
that men who are personally engaged in the law are most 
frequently cheated, in a criminal sense. But let me know, Mr. 
Usher, a little of Scotland’s geology and the sense of its in- 
habitants, and no cock-and-bull story of gold and lost heiresses 
will pass current as decent history—not at all, Sir Pete.” 

“Do you believe it to be the case, Lord Straven, that men 
in the law are more easily cheated than others ?” 

“T have it in my own experience. I am exceedingly fond of 
strawberries, Dr. Rains, in their season; and my wife, Mrs. Bell, 
knows that I am addicted to them. Well, then, last summer 
I could not find a butler, though I discharged seven in as many 
weeks, who had sufficient self-restraint to permit me to enjoy 
my own strawberries. I was allowed to get the blue, watery 
remainder at the bottom of the basket. The butlers insisted on 
making away with the large crimson ones on the top. But 
that’s only one example. I may say, however, that it is my 
conviction, if a person desires to thrive, without much suspicion, 
and with good practical success to himself, he will operate upon 
a judge or a sheriff. We can't, always be suspecting people. 
The judicial attitude must be laid aside some time or other, 
Dr. Rains. Beneath the robes of the magistrate there survives 
the unsuspecting man. Is that not so, sheriff ?” 

“Certainly,” said the sheriff, uneasily, not liking the bearing 
of Lord Straven’s remarks upon his own behaviour, so many 
years ago, in the case of Mina Durie. “I agree with you that 
men in a judicial position cannot always be suspecting; but,it is 
quite a different matter when they have taken up a case. and 
sifted it to the bottom. Then there is no question of being 
taken in, except by their own stupidity in weighing evidence. 
This revival of the Dunbeath business seems to me nothing short 
of an insult upon my own judgment. I suppose you know, 
Lord Straven, that Usher has sagely come to the conclusion that 
my ward is Miss Dunbeath ? ” 
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Lord Straven, having finished all the skins of his own orange, 
began to attack the skins on the plate of the colonial premier, 


much to that worthy’s surprise. “I’m not bound,” he said, “ to 
make remarks about your ward, sheriff, in the case of a suspicion 
of that sort. It wouldn’t do for me to have an opinion about it. 
I’m not saying that because I was defrauded by my own butlers, 
you didn’t come to a reasonable conclusion about your ward. 


You will remember, in regard to these portions of a deed of 


conveyance, that I gave it as my opinion that they had been 
drawn in the colonies: that was all I ventured to say about 
them. But talking of Dunbeath, what an independent breed 
they are up there! The Lord Justice Clerk was shooting par- 
tridges up in that region last year, and he was, naturally, pursuing 
his game—he’s an execrable shot, | may say—through a field of 
turnips. He was wandering among the ‘turnips when he observes 
a man ata dyke looking at him savagely, after which he opens 
his jaws and uses some very profane language; whereupon the 
Lord Justice Clerk begged to inform him who he was. ‘Do you 
not know, he says, ‘I am the Lord Justice Clerk?’ ‘I dinna 
care wha’s clerk ye are, yell come oot o’ my neeps,’ says the 
agriculturist. The man was perfectly well aware whom he was 
addressing, but he might have permitted him to wander from 
morn till dewy eve, and there would have been no partridges 
shot—not one. He is ain execrable sportsman.” 

His lordship finished all the orange-skins upon the colonial 
premier’s plate; he automatically began upon Dr. Rains’, and as 
that worthy could talk nothing but pan-Presbyterianism, he 
dragged that subject up by the hairs of the head. 

“No doubt,” said his lordship, ‘ ‘unity is strength. But variety 
is life. Give me variety in the first instance. Every church is 
a facet which catches, let us hope, one glimpse of the truth. | 
would regret the day, Dr. Rains, when you were elected reigning 
pope of Scotland in a united church.” 

Dr. Rains, out of the large compassion of his heart, peeled 


another orange, so that the rela lord should not be in lack of 


skins, and launched out, with thundering power, upon his 
favourite topic. In vain the colonial premier tried to get in a 
side-word about colonial Presbyterianism ; in vain he essayed to 
shift the conversation back to the illimitable acreage at the seat 
of his power ; Dr. Rains thundered unceasingly. 

“ Usher,” said Lord Straven at length, “I think if you were to 


get out your whist-table, the Doctor could explain pan-Presby- 
terlanism to us while we play.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE GREAT GOLD MANIA. 


THE miners who had come into Ruddersdale began at length to 
trouble the town. They had shocked it enough at the outset by 
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the openness of their behaviour in matters which morality and 
the laws of society, as they happened to be understood in 
Ruddersdale, considered ought to be conducted in private. Half- 
a-hundred strange men in a hamlet, let loose upon it of a sudden, 
are no joke. To be sure it was a compliment to Ruddersdale. 
They were on the spot because of that magnificent ramour which 
had turned so many heads, and which seemed likely to turn so 
many more. Their presence implied hidden treasure among the 
hills, and for an insinuation of that sort much unconventional 
behaviour might be pardoned. Still, they fluttered the dove-cots. 
At first it was all very well, for they had plenty of change in 
their pockets. But the change gave out in the course of a few 
weeks, and no post-office orders were cashed at the stationer’s 
with the letter-box in the window. Not one single order, though 
it was the fact that some of the strangers began to hesitate about 
their week’s account at Nancy’s, and in their rooms, under the 
thatches, in the rear of the town. It was then observed that 
they became greatly addicted to taking out cards and to dis- 
tributing them in little groups of four. Any day, and at any 
hour of any day, smail companies of them were to be seen intent 
upon a game which seemed to involve the destiny of a dinner, or 
a supper, or a pot of ale. They all played with equal earnestness, 
and while they grumbled much at Leslie’s domineering behaviour 
in shutting up the Rudder against all prospecting, they went on 
playing. Naturally the Rev. Mr. Johnson had to take note of 
this peculiar behaviour. Years and years ago he had preached 
cards out of Ruddersdale. There was still a pariah here and 
there—the watchmaker was one and the barber was another. 
Cards were understood to be part of an evening’s entertainment 
in their houses. At Mr. Leslie’s, too, cards were played; but he 
was different—even Mr. Johnson admitted that. There were 
persons with blue blood in their veins, whose methods of salvation 
were different from mere villagers, who stayed with Mr. Leslie, 
and it was not to be supposed that they should be hindered from 
playing cards if they wanted. When Mr. Johnson talked and 
prayed and preached them down, he tacitly acknowledged to 
himself that the rule had exceptions in the case of the blue- 
blooded ones. Theologically he could not have said why it was 
so, but socially he believed it to be the case. Cards were 
intimately connected with half-a-dozen vices. He was in 
Ruddersdale to see that vices were exterminated. Poor people 
could not afford to have them. It was a pity that the rich were 
obliged to be left alone in some of them. But so it was, and that 
was enough for the Rev. Mr. Johnson. But the miners were 
troublesome in other ways. Half of them came to church on 
Sundays, but they did not behave themselves. While he, Mr. 
Johnson, by the aid of a biblical encyclopedia and-a vivid 
imagination of his own, was telling them about Ophir, and 
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arguing that on the whole gold was a despicable curse, which, 
next to Adam’s apple, had done more mischief than anything on 
earth, the miners were industriously misbehaving themse Ives. 

Thus, he observed while he preached that six miners would be 
sitting in a pew by themselves. As he got on in his discourse 
he would see that in the same pew there were only five, then 
four, then three, then two, then no miner at all. That might, in 
an ordinary way, have only been exceeding drowsiness drawing 
their heads and elbows in below the pews. He shortly noticed, 
however, that the head and beard of a miner who had ducked 
and become invisible, slowly emerged from another pew, many 
paces off. Now, in that case there was only one method of 
locomotion. They did not go over the outside of the pews, as 
they might have crossed a stile. They must have crept in below 
from pew to pew, and it annoyed Mr. Johnson beyond measure, 
because, having seen a miner duck and disappear, he addressed. 
an imaginary pew in tones of thunder, expecting him to come up 
there ; but on the contrary, he came up somewhere else, where 
there was, probably, a promising milkmaid, arrayed in scarlet 
ribbons, shining with well-scrubbed cheeks. It was not Mr. 
Johnson’s habit to rebuke sin freely, where he saw it, being a 
little purblind. He was not able, therefore, to stop his discourse 
and to improvise remarks annihilatory of the creeping miners. 
Yet he felt that the discipline of his church was giving way. 
The little boys were tittermg—one or two of them who thus 
showed their approval of the miners’ conduct had even the back 
of a Bible brought sternly over their heads by watchful fathers ; 
and there was an absence of the attention to which he had been 
accustomed, as if something more absorbing than the free offer of 
the means of grace were occupying the attention of the church. 

It became ‘plain to him that something must be done when 
he saw in the back seats of his gallery a little cloud of smoke 
ascend from a pew. They had lit their pipes during service, 
and were actually smoking. He was, indeed, not certain that a 
pack of cards had not been produced at the same time, for the 
miners were intent upon something which seemed to demand a 
great exercise of their elbows, and which certainly gave them an 
earnestness of aspect which he in vain attempted to inspire by 
his preaching. Besides, as spiritual father of the place, com- 
plaints began to come in to him. Girls were forsaking their 
sweethearts for the new-comers. There was an ardent young 
gardener, who looked after his “curlies,” and dibbled his cabbages, 
and cut his potatoes, and sowed his annuals: he had been saving 
money for eighteen long months to marry the banker’s house- 
maid, and now he came and told him that a blackguard miner 
was paying her attentions. He admitted that the miner was a 
taller man than himself, that he was even a finer-looking man; 
but it was hard none the less to get the cold shoulder from his. 
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sweetheart because a fellow of the name of Armstrong had come 
out of the south, and was using his glib tongue to greater 
advantage than he (the gardener) could. And he was not the 
only one. There was the first ploughman on a farm behind the 
village who was engaged to a girl at the Duke’s Arms; she 
would not lock at him since the miners had come. And there 
were the draper’s daughters, two of them, who had dropped 
corresponding with old apprentices of their father’s in another 
town, all because the seekers for gold had, in the absence of other 
claims, set up claims on their affections. Mr. Johnson thought it 
was high time to say something to Mr. Leslie. He went down, 
therefore, and said it. 

“T am obliged to bring to your notice, Mr. Leslie,” he said, 
“the fact that there is a general demoralisation of the town 
going on. These miners’ are lowering the whole tone of the 
community—the whole tone. I cannot preach for them, sir. 
Had you been in your pew the last two Sabbaths you would 
have seen that their behaviour was diabolical. They crawled on 
all fours. They smoked. They—lI have it on the best authority 
—they played cards within the Church of Scotland. Iam not 
superstitious, Mr. Leslie, as you know, but I dread a visitation. 
[do not know that what overtook Sodom and Gomorrah may 
not overtake us, if this evil thing is not purged out of our midst. 
Something must be done. I greatly fear that they are beyond 
conversion. They have that within them that removes them 
from all chance of grace. They are graceless, and abominably 
wicked, and if something is not done by the civil arm, it will not 
astonish me to see Ruddersdale reduced to ashes by an avenging 
thunderbolt. I beseech of you, Mr. Leslie, to consider what may 
be done to remove them from our midst.” 

“JT will have them sent farther up the country,” said Mr. 
Leslie. “Don’t be impatient, Mr. Johnson. They shall go in 
good time. But I have work for them to do. They are fine 
stubborn material for you to-work upon. You'll have to drill the 
means of grace into them as a quarryman drills gunpowder into 
arock, Then there may be a satisfactory explosion. I will see 
to it that thereis no more of this disgraceful behaviour in church.” 

The truth was that Roderick Leslie was in no immediate 
hurry about the miners. He had engaged Russell, and paid him 
wages in advance for work he intended should be done. It was 
his policy to starve the remainder of the miners. As soon as 
their money was gone, he calculated that they would become 
his. They would no longer want to dig on their own account ; 
they would accept wages, and be thankful. It was with great 
pleasure that he heard of their card-playing and their inability 
to meet their weekly scores. He took it to be a sign that they 
must give in. Just about the time he hoped to hear of a com- 
pany being put upon the Changes, they would be starved into. 
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a liking for weekly wages. Leslie was annoyed to find that 
there was so much delay in the south about the new company. 
Porteous was not working matters as he had expected. The 
investing public was not rising to the golden bait. There were 
peals of laughter in mining circles, he had been informed. Mining 
circles thought it an elaborate joke. They looked upon it as 
the most humorous thing which had occurred of recent years in 
their burrowing experience. They liked the audacity of it, but 
they would not invest. They would not quote it, much less 
invest ; but they liked the drollery of the thing all the same. 
Nothing daunted, however, Leslie had every grain of gold utilised, 
and some chains and watches, whose material had been unearthed 
years before on other mountains. He had the stuff worked up 
into trinkets and gewgaws, and they were put into windows in 
the south, labelled “ Ruddersdale gold.” It fetched nobody, 
Curious passengers looked in at the windows, but investors 
smiled. Post after post brought no better news from Porteous 
than that the investing public hung fire with its money. He 
saw nothing for it but to take the affair abroad, where it would 
be more difficult for people to make inquiries. It grew upon 
Porteous that Paris was the likeliest centre for starting the scheme 
to the best advantage. Meanwhile let Leslie go on, he advised, 
with any work he contemplated. Let him set his diggers to 
something, and test one or two leads in his neighbourhood for his 
own satisfaction, even if he contemplated nothing better in the 
meantime. That was how it came about that one evening Leslie 
walked into the parlour of Nancy Harper, smoking, and inter- 
rupted Armstrong as he was telling his companions a little story 
of a stroll. 

“T strolled,” the ex-mate was saying, “as far as Dunbeath 
House to-day. Now it’s a pity to see an old place like that 
lying idle, wide open to the dogs, and a gentleman like me here 
who would be pleased to take up my quarters init. Right glad 
I'd be to swing a hammock in any room of it: I would—yes, l 
would—and ring for my hot water in the morning, and my 
whisky cold at night, and pipes and baccy and beef and cabbage 
in the middle of the day, and no questions asked till the day I 
died. A fine property, and no mistake. But you'll allow me to 
put in a word about it. I went into the house, and nobody said, 
‘No, you sha’n't,’ and I walked through the hall, and up 4 
polished oak floor into a library, and out of the library at mght 
angles into a room full of old portraits. Listen to me, now, old 
Harry, snoozing in the corner. You are listening, are you ! 
Very well, I walks up to a corner and sees a face—whose face 
do you think? How should you know? I sees the face of old 
chum High-Dry of the Red Gully. You remember High-Dry, 
him with the infernal hatred to spade work, who had a bridged 
nose and a bright eye and the appearance of better days about 
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him. Old High-dry, I tell you, as large as life, standing in the 
eanvas in the corner of that hall, with all his ancestors about 
him. I always said at the Red Gulley, ‘Here’s a swell.’ You 
don’t recollect ? I did, though—lI did. And I’ve lived to find 
my words come true; for he stands among his ancestors in the 
hall of Dunbeath House. 

“Now will any of you tell me a little coincidence like that, on 
a fine spring afternoon. | meet a chum under the Southern 
Cross; I chum with him in Red Gully; I come up here to sink a 
shaft, and I find my old chum is an ancestor, the kind o’ fellow 
that keeps up the connection between the centuries—a link 
from the old times to the new times—an old chum, in fact, 
a swell——’” 

“You mean Sir Thomas Dunbeath?” asked Leslie in the 
do rway. 

“T mean old High-dry of Red Gully; or if he’s Sir Thomas, 
that’s his fault, not mine. I ask you if it’s my fault now, is it ?” 


fof Continued. ) 





HERE AND BEYOND. 


THAT spirits when they pass the veil 
Forget us we can scarcely think, 
Yet they with us have lost the link, 

If there no sorrow may prevail. 


What shall I do then? Must I leave 
My heart to feed upon the love, 
That now is past and lost above, 

And say I cannot more conceive ? 


Not so, my sorrow finds the thought 

What I call sorrow in the night, 

May show by Heaven’s clearer light, 
Like joy with threads of suffering wrought. 


And in their eyes who watch afar 
Need not be tears as they behold ; 
They see the broidery of gold 

Life makes when most it seems to mar. 

AUDLEY MACKWORTH. 



























































TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE PAST MONTH. 


QNCE more we have had to live through a month of intense 
anxiety. The gloomy prognostication with which, in our last 
number, we closed our review of the situation on the Afghan 
frontier, has been only too speedily justified. The strange thing 
is that when the blow, which the friends of peace on both sides 
had for some time been dreading, actually fell, it produced on 
almost every side the effect of an entirely unexpected surprise. 
The intelligence found us in one of those periods of relapse, which 
alternate with periods of white heat in the intermittent fever, 
which is the normal state of English public feeling with regard to 
our difference with Russia, as it is with regard to all our foreign 
difficulties. We had begun to get accustomed to living in what is 
called a crisis, and were finding comfort in the flabby faith that we 
should once more “dawdle out of it somehow,” when the echo of 
the Russian and Afghan guns, which had gone off at Pul-i-Khisti, 
startled us out of our returning placidity into the most vehement 
of all the spasms that have shattered the constitution of English 
public opinion during the past year and a half. 

And as a matter of fact, the negotiations between the two 
Governments were making some progress, when the “ unhappy 
incident” on the Khushk for the time being put a stop to every- 
thing but recrimination. The respite obtained by the memorable, 
though, as it turned out, futile “ arrangement” of March 17th was 
being utilized by the two Foreign Offices to arrange a basis on which 
their Commissioners might preceed in laying down a frontier. On 
March 14th England had proposed to Russia the recognition of a 
northern and a southern limit, between which the agents of the two 
countries were to conduct their survey and fix the line of demarca- 
tion. The northern boundary of the land thus to be recognised 
as debatable ran from Shir Tepe, a little south of Sarakhs on 
the Heri-Rud, which forms the Persian frontier, to a point near 
Sari Yazi on the Murghab ; the southern boundary ran from Karez 
Ili-as, also on the Heri-Rud, through Chamenibeid on the Khushk, 
to a point near Meruchak, on the Murghab. The zone of survey 
thus contained all the disputed points, Pulikhatun and Zulfikar on 
the Heri-Rud, the oasis of Penjdeh between the Khushk and the 
Murghab, as well as Akrobat, which lies about half-way between 
the Heri-Rud and the Khushk. It was an eminently fair and 
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conciliatory proposal. Nor was the Russian answer, which was 
received in London on the 2nd April, otherwise than conciliatory 
in tone. It accepted the lines proposed by England as those 
between which the frontier was to be fixed, but desired to extend 
the zone of survey, though not the territory to be regarded as 
debatable, as far south as the Paropamisus range, immediately 
north of Herat. 

It was at this juncture, when the political barometer was once 
more pointing to fair weather, that the whole aspect of affairs was 
suddenly transformed by the news of the bloody conflict between the 
Russian and Afghan forces on the disputed frontier. At daybreak 
on April 9th, London was electrified by the report that General 
Komaroff, the Russian commander on the frontier, had defeated 
the Afghans, with great slaughter,’somewhere in the neighbourhood 
f Penjdeh. JDiscredited at first, the story gathered strength 
during the morning, and produced in the political and commercial 
circles of the British capital a panic, which has had no equal since 
the outbreak of the war of 1870. Russian stocks fell 10 per cent. 
in the course of a few hours, and even consols showed a fall, almost 
anparalleled in our times, of nearly 3 per cent. When, later in the 
day, on the reassembling of the House of Commons after the Haster 
holidays, Mr. Gladstone stated what he knew about the incident, 
which had first been communicated to him and Lord Granville 
on the previous evening at Holmbury, and described it, on the 
strength of Sir Peter Lumsden’s first report, as “ wearing the 
appearance of an unprovoked aggression,’ there was not one 
man in ten who did not believe that war between Russia and 
England had become inevitable. 

Sut ten days have elapsed since then, and we are once more 
beginning to get over it, as we have got over prior incidents, each 
in turn denounced as “ intolerable aggression,’ and subsequently 
acquiesced in with sulky or despondent indifference. The process 
in this instance has been highly characteristic and instructive, 
if not exactly reassuring as to the future of a foreign policy, 
which is the common product of a bewildered and irresolute 
Government, an ignorant public, and a blatant press. In the first 
place, Mr. Gladstone’s original statement was considerably modified 
by a second made on the evening of the same day, in which he 
quoted “an explanation” just received from Sir Peter Lumsden, 
materially modifying his original account of what had happened. 
In his first despatch Sir Peter had described the Afghans as 
having “made no advance either before or after the 17th of 
March,” in which case General Komaroff, who knew, as has since 
been acknowledged, the tenor of the “arrangement” of that 
day, would have been undoubtedly the aggressor. In his “ expla- 
nation,” however, our Commissioner admitted that the Afghans 
had, since the 17th, thrown a portion of their forces across 
the Khushk, though, in his opinion, this act “did not properly 
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constitute an advance, but was only the occupation of a more 
advantageous position.’”’ Sir Peter's “opinion’’ may very likely 
turn out to be as sound in substance as it is suspicious in form ; 
but it was certainly very unfortunate that he communicated his 
interpretation of the facts in his first report, and reserved the 
statement of the facts themselves for his second edition. 

The qualification thus introduced into the English version of the 

“unhappy incident”’ did not immediately produce its effect upon 
English opinion. With a few significant exceptions, the London 
papers next morning, and, as a matter of fact, on most mornings 
since, fulminated in their ‘most, tremendous style against Russian 
duplicity and insolence ; and they were follow ed, though with less 
violence and nothing like the same unanimity, by the chief pro- 
vincial journals. But Sir Peter Lumsden’s admission, lending a 
certain colour, as it did, to General Komaroff’s version of the affair, 
according to which the Afghans were the sole aggressors, and com- 
pelled him to fight in self-defence, gave the friends of Russia a chance. 
Her advocates in this country—few, indeed, but able, cool-headed, 
and well supplied with facts—have accordingly put forward a view 
of the case, which not only completely exculpates Russia, but turns 
the tables upon the English officers present in the Afghan camp, 
and throws upon them the blame for not keeping our allies better 
in order. The doubt thus created in many minds, whether the 
Russians were so much in the wrong after all, has strengthened the 
reflection, reasserting itself in a great many more, that war with 
Russia is a terrible business, and has led to the considerab le reaction 
which has taken place in public opinion. The process of cooling 
down has been greatly assisted by the hess of the Russian 
Foreign Office, which has maintained throughout all these differ- 
ences an attitude as bland and imperturbable as that of our own 
has been fidgety and spasmodic. But the great pacifying influence, 
after all, has been the delay necessary to obtain an answer from 
General Komaroff to the demand made by his Government for 
further explanations, and from Sir Peter Lumsden to the request 
addressed to him from London for his judgment on the first report of 
the Russian general. There is some question as to the length of time 
which it will take for us to get our answer from Sir Peter, and there 
is a fierce conflict of assertions as to the state of telegraphic commu- 
nication between Astrabad and Merv—some asserting that it is 
sufficiently advanced for a telegram to reach St. Peter sbur g from 
Penjdeh in three days, while others claim nine. But, in any case, 
it is doubtful whether the full statement of both sides of the case 
can be in the hands of the two Governments much before the end 
of April. And it is not at all doubtful that by that time the 
oadanty of Englishmen will have remembered that, “after all,” 
Penjdeh is of no great consequence to Afghanistan, and of none 
at al to England; that we could not do much harm to the 
Russians if we did go to war with them ; that they are close to 
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Herat, while we are five hundred miles off ; and last, but not least, 
hat our ally, the Ameer, who has just sworn eternal friendship 
to us at Rawul Pindi, would evidently rather put up with a slight 
reduction of territory ‘than see an ar my of 50,000 English troops 
enter Afghanistan to turn the Russians ‘out of oe 

All these considerations, some good, some thoroughly bad, will 
have prepared public opinion in this country to receive with greatly 
increased tranquillity the full details of what happened in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pul-i-Khisti in the last days of March. If the Afghans 
can be made out to have been in the wrong, or partly in the wrong 
most people will be heartily glad that we should resume negotiations 
as if nothing had happened ; while, if it appears that the Russians 
have clearly been the aggressors, we shall yet certainly be content 
with a far smaller measure of satisfaction than what the Govern- 
ment would have been forced to demand in the heat of our first 
surprise. In any case the British lion will have had his roar, and 
the fact that his perpetually roaring and then running away has the 
most disastrous effect on the once terrible animal’s reputation—so 
useful while it lasted—for pugnacity, is not a consideration which 
has any weight with the British Tom Fool. “What do | care,” he 
says to himself, “what a lot of foreigners think of me?” That the 
esteem in which a State is held by its neighbours in respect of 
strength, resolution, and courage is a thing of substantial value, 
though it cannot be measured in pounds, shillings, and pence ; that 
the conviction which we have fostered in the minds of our neigh- 
bours, that England, however she may bluster, will never fight— 
with any strong Power—is the fundamental cause of our incessant 
and increasing foreign difficulties,—such ideas are the common- 
places of statesmen, but they are abracadabra to the multitude. 
Hence, as long as it is still considered the height of statesmanship 
to follow and not to lead the well-meaning but uninstructed 
majority of British voters, these ideas will have no influence in the 
councils of this nation. 

And upon this crassness Russia counts. Her statesmen know to 
a nicety—they would be pitiable dullards if they did not know by 
this time—the nature of the excitable but stupid animal with which 
they have really to deal ; for English diplomatists, as they are well 
aware, are but the recorders on which the changing moods of 
public feeling play “ what stop they please.” When first the news 
of Komaroff’s victory reached this country, the Russian Foreign 
Office made haste to insist upon the fact that the conqueror had 
retired to his original position. A week had passed, the rage of 
England had subsided, and then Russia had no fear in letting it 
be known that General Komaroft had established a “ provisional 
government”? in Penjdeh. The calculation was entirely justified 
by the result. The Sain which might have caused the cup of 
English indignation to run over on ‘the 9th, was on the 16th 
safely avowable. There is a good deal of rather foolish contro- 
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versy as to the real nature of the pacific professions of the Russian 
Government. As a matter of fact, the state of things in the 
dominant circles of the Empire is easily intelligible. There is a 
war-at-any-price party at St. Petersburg, as there is a war-at- -any- 
price party in London. But it is very certain that neither the Czar 
nor his most responsible advisers desire war now, if only for the 
very good reason that they can get all that they w ant without it, as 
long as things are properly managed. They have no intention of 
allowing their impetuous officers on the confines of the empire to 
drag them into an unnecessary struggle. They are anxious not to 
fight, and would probably disown Komaroff, or any one else, who 
went to lengths that made a war with England inevitable. But 
they are certainly not going to recall or censure men, who win 
battles and annex districts on their own initiative, as long as it is 
probable that England will, with however wry a face, put up with 
such proceedings. Komaroff and his like are free to venture as 
much as England can, at present, be induced to stand, and 
Russian statesmen have a very shrewd notion that England will 
stand the annexation of Pen} deh. The fresh difficulties. which at 
the moment of our writing (March 20th) have apparently arisen 
between the two forts, in no respect shake our confidence in a 
peaceful solution based on a substantial surrender on the part of 
England. 

With regard to the actual events which have produced all this 
commotion, it would be vain, with our present imperfect infor- 
mation, to attempt to forestall the impartial judgment of history. 
But what probably happened was this:—At the time of the 
arrangement of March 17th the Afghans occupied the oasis of 
Penjdeh, consisting of a triangle lying between the Khushk on 
the west and the Murghab on the east, the junction of the two 
rivers forming its apex on the north, with a force of some three or 
four thousand men. The key of this position was the high hill of Ak 
Tepe, near the confluence of the rivers, while an advance guard was 
stationed on the further (west) side of the Khushk, at the bridge 
of Pul-i-Khisti. A Russian force of unknown strength, but pro- 
bably less than that of the Afghans, lay some distance to the north 
of the junction of the rivers at E-im-ak- Chari, on the way to Sari- 
Yazi, but with an advanced post on the left or western bank of the 
Khushk, just opposite the main Afghan position. Some time between 
the 17th and the 30th the Russian general marched with the main 
body of his troops to the point already occupied by his forepost. 
The Afghans, seeing a movement of the Russians in force, and 
perhaps fearing that they would carry the bridge at Pul- i-Khisti 
and take up a position in their rear, along the base of the triangle 
between the rivers, thus cutting them off from Bala Murghab and 
Herat, threw their whole army across the Khushk to prevent the 
contemplated manceuvre. This advance, whether it was really a 
threat to the Russians or whether it only suited Komaroff so to 
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regard it, was probably the immediate provocation of the Russian 
attack. If this is the real sequence of events, there is no sub- 
stantial justification for the action of the Russian commander. It 
is an extremly strained interpretation of the understanding be- 
tween the two Governments to say that it allowed him to march a 
considerable force right up to the Afghan position, just because 
that position had always been confronted by a Russian outpost. 

And in any case the advance was wanton and needless, nor can 
anv motive be suggested for it but the desire to plies his 
uncivilized and excitable opponent into’a breach of the under- 
standing. Be that as it may, the Afghans in the battle of the 
30th March sustained a crushing def feat, and fell back in confusion 
to Meruchak and Bala Murghab. According to the latest reports, 
they are not prepared to m: ake a stand anyw here in advance of Herat. 
As the Russians will not, at present at any rate, go as far south as 
that (for such a move would entail far too great a risk, political a 
well as military) we are not likely to hear of any more * uabadioy 
incidents” in the immediate future. The Ameer professes not to 
reoret Penjdeh, though he is said to have gone home contemplating 
a levée en masse for the defence of Herat ; and it is quite possible 
that a more comfortable frontier may be devised for him, to the 
exclusion of the much-debated oasis of the Saryk Tur komans. 

Sut meanwhile the political defeat and its consequent discredit 
remain, for us if not for him, and will not be without their effect 
in India and elsewhere. 

And as it happens, this is a peculiarly unfortunate time for this 
country to lose any more ground in the esteem of her neighbours. 
For England, for whatever reason (and perhaps, if we look for 
them without the distorting glasses of partizan interpretation, the 
reasons are not hard to find), is at present not only the most 
unpopular, but the most lightly regarded, the most subject to 
cavalier treatment, of all the Great Powers. A very unpleasant 
illustration of this general feeling has been given in the last week 
by the action of France with re gard to the Bosphore Egyptien. 
It may be that there was some formal irregularity in the sup- 
pression of this seditious journal, but every Government has an 
indefeasible right to protect itself against the publication of open 
incitements to rebellion. The demand for reparation which France 
has made upon the Egyptian Government, because it exercised 
this right against a French subject, is as insulting i in form as it is 
extravagant in substance. And why? Because ‘the Government 
of Egypt was under the protection of f England, and was acting 
on English advice. A demand which it is impossible to conceive 
addressed to the Government of Russia or of Germany, which 
would have been condemned by European opinion as impertinent 
if addressed to that of Greece or Switzerland, may be cheerfully 
and with impunity made upon a Power which has only England 
behind it. The action of M. de Freycinet, anxious no doubt te 
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display vigour in the position to which he has so unexpectedly 
been called, is probably not meant very seriously, but its gratuitous 
offensiveness is highly significant. It shows how little the con- 
cession, which England has just made in accepting the Financial 
Convention, has done to allay the jealousy or disarm the hostility 
of our principal rival in the struggle for supremacy in Egypt. 

The Convention itself, accepted in principle by the House of 
Commons after a two nights’ debate by a majority of 48 (294 to 
246), does not materially alter our political position in Egypt, while 
it undoubtedly relieves the immediate financial embarrassments of 
that unlucky country. It is not as a fresh defeat in itself, but as 
putting the seal of general recognition on the failure which was 
already a fait accompli, that the Convention is unfavourably regarded 
by Englishmen. As was pointed out in the debate by the indepen- 
dent Liberals, who on this occasion voted with the Government, 
our hands in Egypt have never been free, so it is absurd to speak 
of the Convention as tying them. 

Time was—before we had united all the Powers except 
Italy against us—when, in consideration of the service we had ren- 
dered to all Hurope by our intervention in Egypt, we might have 
obtained such a relaxation from international ties as would have 
enabled us at least to attempt to do something substantial to improve 
the position of the fellahs. But that time having been allowed to 
slip by, the chance of thorotighly reorganizing Egypt under English 
auspices was gone, and even the maintenance of our exclusive 
supremacy there had been rendered in the long run impossible. 
The Powers had made up their minds to use the rights of inter- 
ference already belonging to them, to gradually bring about a 
Multiple Contest instead of the sole supremacy of England in 
Egypt, and, as we were unable to resist their pressure, there 
was no longer any valid reason why we should make ourselves 
solely responsible for the discharge of the pecuniary obliga- 
tions of Hgypt. But neither is there any longer—and this is 
the most important point—any valid reason why we should 
remain solely responsible for the defence of the country. The 
two only objects for which it was rational to spend blood and 
treasure in that region were the establishment of British supremacy 
on the highway to India and the creation of a good Government 
for the benefit of the Egyptian people. As we are not to be allowed 
to achieve either one or the other, as our authority in Egypt is to 
be ultimately reduced to the same level as that of any other Power, 
why should we any longer make exceptional sacrifices ? 

No doubt it may be difficult to achieve an immediate withdrawal 
of our troops from Egypt—principally on account of the Soudan. 
We may be willing enough, probably nine out of ten Englishmen by 
this time are willing to give up all thought of smashing the Mahdi, or 
establishing any order in the Soudan—to withdraw our forces from 

the Nile and from Suakin, to abandon the recently commenced 
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railway to Berber, and to admit that the lives, both Arab and 
English, which have been lost on that road during the past month, 
have been as wantonly sacrificed as those which we threw away 
in that region a year ago. But there is one thing we cannot do. 
We cannot leave the “ friendlies”’ of that country, from the Mudir 
of Dongola downwards, to the mercy of the Mahdi. Until, there- 
fore, the Mahdi’s power is broken, whether by a conflict with us, 
or by the dissensions which are once more rife among his own 
followers, or until we can hand over the guardianship of such 
points of the Soudan as we now hold to other civilised forces 
Italy, perhaps, or Turkish troops under English officers—complete 
withdrawal is impossible. But were any of these contingencies to 
arise, the demand for it would be overwhelming, and that not only 
with regard to the Soudan, but at no very “distant date with 
regard to Egypt also. 

At any less eventful season a great deal would remain to be said 
of other important features outside our own country. Such are 
the progress of Sir C. Warren in South Africa, the alarming rebel- 
lion of the half-breeds and Indians in the north-west of the 
Dominion of Canada, the sudden fall of the most long-lived French 
Ministry since the establishment of the Republic just before the 
announcement of that conclusion of peace with China, which should 
have given it a new lease of power and popularity. But space 
forbids us to dwell upon these points, and the two former, at any 
rate, may with advantage be left over for future discussion. 

Of home events, too, there is hardly room to speak, though these 
likewise have not Reon unimpor tant, but only dwarfed by the more 
exciting and immediate interest of our foreign relations. In the 
purely political sphere, indeed, the month has been an uneventful 
one, though it has been sadly signalized by the death of Lord 
Cairns, the greatest of living English judges, and one of the very few 
statesmen whom the Conservative party still possessed. The debate 
in committee on the Redistribution Bill has dwindled to a mere dis- 
cussion of the names of the new districts—names which, however Mr. 
Raikes and other zealous legislators may improve them, will, it is to 
be feared, remain sufticie ntly unmanageable. In the remaining 
legislative business there is not, and till we get to the renewal of the 
Crimes Bill, is not likely to be, anything of “momentous importance. 
All purely political interest is conce ntrating itself more and more 
upon the preparations for the general election. LHven the Prince 
of Wales’s visit to Ireland, much as its political significance had 
been emphasized before hand, and loudly as its swecés d’estime is being 
celebrated by the newspapers to-day, hardly suffices to divert 
attention sl the absorbing question, how the cat is going to 
jump in this or that constituency on the fateful day of the poll. 
The most remarkable thing, perh laps, about the candidates already 
announced—and the great majority are now in the field—is not so 
much the newness of the men, as the comparative lack of novelty 
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in the type of their political programmes. Only in a very small 
number of constituencies have labour candidates been put forward ; 
and the addresses of would-be members, even of the most advanced 
school, are less full than might have been expected of the socialistic 
doctrines, which, according to some authorities, are at the present 
time so rife amongst us. Socialistic principles, no doubt, are involved 
in many of the schemes of future reform which are broached. 
They are there, in the background ; but the wonder is that they 
should not yet in a greater number of cases have forced their way 
to the front. The social revolution about which so much nonsense 
is talked nowadays, must be far off indeed, when with an almost 
uniform system of household suffrage not one candidate in twenty 
is found to give any countenance to the more drastic proposals 
of our Social Democrats. 

The fact is all the more remarkable, because the conditions of 
the time are undoubtedly calculated to favour in an exceptional 
degree the efforts of these puny English echoes of the great Ger- 
man Socialists. The cruel uncertainty of the existing industrial 
system, the causa causans of all socialistic teaching and aspira- 
tion, is once more making itself felt with peculiar severity. To 
the dire distress of the shipbuilders on the northern rivers, which 
had perhaps reached its turning-point some months back, we have 
now added a great strike, consequent upon continuous reductions 
of wages, among the coal-miners of Yorkshire ; and similar, though 
less general and acute disturbances of the labour market, are re- 
ported from the headquarters of the great hardware and textile 
manufacture. In the case of many of the Yorkshire miners the 
hardship and the ill-feeling which a time of strike always necessarily 
produces are heightened by the fact that their employers are in many 
instances their landlords also, and have retaliated upon the strikers 
by evicting them from their dwellings, a tyrannous though not un- 
natural exercise of a most unwholesome power. 

But while the distress is almost universal, it is, as always, London, 
and more especially East London, which makes most noise about its 
sufferings, or rather, which has most noise made for it by the phil- 
anthropic dabblers of the West End. Of course there is the usual 
conflict even of trustworthy opinion as to the extent of the evil, 
some of the most experienced workers among the poor declaring 
that it is no greater than they have often known it, and deprecating 
all exceptional measures, while others, besides the agitators, main- 
tain that things are growing steadily worse. Of course, too, there 
is the usual amount of spasmodic, superficial, and wholly ineffectual 
charity—free breakfasts to the unemployed under aristocratic and 
even royal patronage, and who knows what other applications of 
penny plaster for the relief of chronic consumption. But there Js 
a more disheartening spectacle connected with the present depres- 
sion than the antics of self-advertising charity. It is the irrecon- 
cilable conflict between opposite schools of social reformers, both 
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equally zealous and sincere, as to the line to be adopted for the 
mitigation of these crying evils. On the one hand, there is a 
demand of increasing ve shemence, which naturally commands the 
complete sympathy of the unemployed themselves, for the com- 
ae of great and much-needed public works by the State or 
by local authorities, _ a view to making’ labour for the people 
starving from want of On the other side are the. orthodox 
economists of the old sain pointing to a hundred instances 
in which relief works have done more harm than good, and 
insisting that the only possible remedy is organized emigration. 
It is clear, however, that the old objections “to the interference 
of public authorities with respect to the employment of labour 
are beginning to yield to the pressure of necessity. The present 
time of stress may pass by before victory has declared for 
either side in the struggle, and in that case the time-honoured 
controversy will once more go to sleep, only to be revived with 


unexhausted activity in the next season of depression. But if 


the existing stagnation continues—with so much work of a public 
kind which wants doing, and so many idle hands wanting to do it, 
with the great vacuum of unsupplied needs on the one hand and 
the great surplus of idle need-suppliers ‘on the other—we must be 
prepared to see some startling experiments in the direction of State 
organization of labour. 

March 20th. A. M. 
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Critical Notices. 


MR. MEREDITH’S LATEST NOVEL.* 


Mr. MEREDITH’s latest novel is the event of the day to a small, 
but very select and very devoted, circle of admirers. That it 
should be this, and little more than this, is a practical satire on 
contemporary taste more convincingly bitter than the sharpest of 
Mr. Meredith’s purposed epigrams. Is the general public then 
truly given over to its “rose-pink” and “ dirty drab,” its rose-pink 
of sentimentalism, its dirty drab of so-called realism? Certainly 
when Charlotte M. Yonge is openly adored, and Emile Zola 
sneakingly relished, it looks like it. To read, without the trouble 
of a thought, to read with lazy acquiescence, with agreeable sensa- 
tions of relish, softly charmed by the mild radiance of the rose- 
pink, shrewdly appealed to by the strong savour of the dirty 
drab; that seems to be the ideal of the novel reader. And of 
course he gets what he wants. Union is strength, and the novel 
readers are a strong band, firmly formed against the foe, shoulder 
to shoulder. “ Everybody knows,” says Mark Pattison, “that we 
go to a novel in order that we may occupy a vacant mind without 
giving attention” ; and he remarks it in explanation of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s unpopularity. “Mr. Meredith’s prose requires attention— 
an impertinent requirement on the part of anovelist.” Asa con- 
sequence—I still quote Pattison—his name is a label warning 
novel readers not to touch. 

To reflect on it makes one feel sermonic. Here is a man who 
for a quarter of a century has been producing a series of the most 
brilliant novels, written in English, since the death of Thackeray ; 
a man whom Swinburne and Myers name in the same breath with 
George Eliot ; and for the general public, for the public that buys 
up editions and makes what is called a “ success,” he is still only 
a name, and a name of terror. We have recently seen the success 
of a piece of puppet-work like “ Called Back ” ; a success to be only 
reverently spoken of in the hundred thousands. It is a singular 
picture of our public, breathless gentlemen running to the rail- 
way bookstalls for copies of “Called Back.” After all, honestly, 
this is what we admire, if we would only confess it; which we 
unconsciously do once in a while. A villain with blood-stained 
hands ; a faultless heroine suffering the woes of good women in 
a wicked world; some sort of a space-devouring hero, Apollo 
among the herdsmen; that is the programme, in rough, of the 


* “Diana of the Cross Ways,” by George Meredith. London: Chapman & Hall 
(Limited). 
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truly popular novel, the novel quite to our minds and tastes. 
Now, taking this as a standard, is Mr. Meredith even likely to be 


popular beyond the small circle of persons who think ? 
I fear to hope it. Let us look ata few of his leading character- 


isties, and see if they seem very likely to harmonise with the 


public taste. In the first place, Mr. Meredith conceives that the 
novelist’s prime study is human nature, his first duty to be true 
to it. Moreover, being an artist, he is not content with simple 
observations ; there must be creation, the imaginative fusion of 
the mass of observed fact. And it should be noticed that to Mr. 
Meredith, human nature does not begin and end in those surface 
traits which we carelessly seem to know our friends by, and which 
can be cunningly selected and joined together without difficulty 
by any clever story-teller. It is needful to say it, because this 
operation is often considered very profound, and the result a 
wonderful triumph of psychology, human nature in photograph 
almost. To Mr. Meredith the conditions of truth seem harder ; 
and I suppose they seem very hard indeed to the reader. 
Philosophy in fiction; that is Mr. Meredith’s demand in the 
introduction to “ Diana of the Crossways,” and itis for philosophy 
in fiction that he has been battling all his days. Do not ask if 
this is the road to popularity ; the very word is ominous to the 
reader of novels. Philosophy in fiction! Double notes of ex- 
clamation cannot convey the emphasis with which I hear it 
shrilled in chorus. Yet perhaps these deriders would require a 
certain amount of “truth to nature”? “To demand of us truth to 
nature, excluding philosophy,” says Mr. Meredith, “is really to 
bid a pumpkin caper. As much as legs are wanted for the dance, 
philosophy is required to make our human nature creditable and 
acceptable.’ Nowhere, more than anywhere, writer and public are 
at the poles. An obtuse public requires a revelation of human 
nature in a series of explosions, galvanically directed acts, with 
little expressed connection, cause, or likelihood; only startling. 
Above all, there must be those “set scenes of catching pathos and 
me nr ey : 
humour,” which Mr. Meredith declines to supply. Why? He 
declines to supply them, he consciously, purposely loses what are 
called “good points,” because it is not in nature to run to a crisis 
at every action. When they come, in the course of things, he 
rises to them, and treats them grandly, as he alone can; but he 
does not strain for them, nor break the right development of 
events for a sensation’s sake. With a reliance profoundly true 
and artistic he subordinates incident and character, working every- 
where under the lead of philosophy in fiction. 

_ This philosophy of his seeking is only another name for intui- 
tion, analysis, imaginative insight. It can subsist, I suppose, 
without creation. It should presuppose this, as in Mr. Meredith 
1t does. He has comprehension of a character from height to 
depth through that “eye of steady flame,” which he attributes to 
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Shakespeare, and. which may be defined in every great artist. He 
sees it, he beholds a complete nature, at once and in entirety. 
His task is to make others see what he sees. But this cannot be 
done at a stroke. It must be done little by little, touch upon 
touch, light upon shade, shade upon light. The completeness, as 
seen by the seer or creator—the term is the same—must be 
microscopically investigated, divided into its component parts, 
produced piece by piece, and connected visibly. It is this that 
is meant when we talk of analysis; and the antithesis between 
analysis and creation is hardly so sheer as it seems. Partly 
through a selection of appropriate action, partly through the 
revealing casual speech, the imagined character takes palpable 
form ; finally it does, or it should, live and breathe before the 
reader with some likeness of the hue and breath of actual life. 
Here it would seem we must stop, to judge by the conduct of 
most of our esteemed writers. But there is a step farther, and it 
is this step that Mr. Meredith is strenuous to take. You have 
the flesh, animate it with spirit, with soul. Here is the task for 
the creator. If his eye be not of steady flame, if it falter here, he 
is lost. But seeing with the perfect completeness of that vision, 
it is possible, step by step, with a trained multitude of the 
keenest words of our speech, to make plain, though in our groping 
twilight, the incredible acts of the soul. If this is an unworthy 
aim, contemn Shakespeare. This is Mr. Meredith’s, and it is this 
and no other consummation that he prays for in demanding 
philosophy in fiction. As to the chances of popularity with our 
public, I have not observed that our present “favourite novelists ” 
aspire to philosophy in fiction. 

Then again, Mr. Meredith’s style is a singular one. His swift- 
glancing wit is very trying to the general reader, his irony 1s 
terrible in its subtle unexpectedness. The public loves an easy 
style ; a style that it considers direct, not trifling. Mr. Meredith's 
style is confessedly not easy ; but the difficulty in it is due very 
much to a careful attempt at that very directness and veracity 
which men ignorantly worship. An ordinary style of the flowing 
sort, such as we are educated into acquiescence with, may be said 
to be the legitimate ideal of the journalist, and very rightly fitted 
for the purposes of journalism. The purposes of journalism, and 
of such writing as resembles it, are obvious. Journalism is a 
means of conveying the opinions of the average man to the 
average man in a manner between the sermonic and the conver- 
sational. There is neither pretence nor attempt at a very deep 
insight or a very profound view. No doubt this is quite as it 
should be. It is of the essence of the game of politics, and must 
subsist ; but the consequence in the direction of style is a general 
lowering, or rather extending, of the value of words, a general 
regularity of construction, according to tacitly accepted patterns, 
which leaves us in danger of forgetting that “fossil poetry” 1s 
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poetry as well as fossil. The main peculiarity.of Mr. Meredith’s 
style is this: he thinks, to begin with, before writing—a singnlar 
thing, one may observe, in the present day. Then, having certain 
definite thoughts to express, and thoughts frequently of a difficult 
remoteness, he is careful to employ words of a rich and fruitful 
significance, made richer ana more fruitful by a studied and 
uncommon arrangement. His sentences are architectural, and 
every word is a plain or an adorned piece of masonry fitting into 
the general structure. It is natural that in reading him you are 
inclined to cry out at the strangeness ; perhaps you will add, the 
affectation. It is not affectation, but a rarely-revealed nature, 
such as we usually expect in poets, but are not thankful for in 
prose writers. The poet’s cunning use of words in another than 
the common way; his art in surcharging them with a wealth 
of spiritual meaning. This is a commonplace of our criticism, 
and is accepted in the poet. Why not then in the man of prose ? 
Mr. Meredith, who is likewise so fine a poet in the actual metre, 
is, in this sense, as well as in others, a poet in prose. 

But I have mentioned his wit. Everybody acknowledges the 
wit. Wit surely is popular! Then why not Mr. Meredith’s ? 
[t is not popular, in the first place, because it is too dazzling for 
weak eyes; because it is too fantastical, too learned, remote, allu- 
sive ; very much because it is subtly ironical; perhaps most of 
all because it is shrewdly stinging to our prejudices. What is 
known as “social satire” is very taking; the more rabid the better. 
But it is so by compromise. The satirist must chuckle behind 
the sneer, must wink in token of concealed amity behind the 
mask of the professional Diogenes, and the public will be ready 
in return to smile a pleasant enjoyment. But if the satirist is 
very much in earnest, and terribly bitter, and terribly true, it is 
another matter. Like the greatest of his fellows, Mr. Meredith 
is not a story-teller merely, he is a spiritual fighter. His shafts 
are deadly to the dull, the sham, the conventional; the cruelty of 
the world, its folly, tyranny, and panics, its ancestral treatment 
of women—a pet topic, and a dangerous. A good critic, and a 
competent observer and chronicler of current society, has said of 
two portraits in Mr. Meredith’s latest novel—Constance Asper and 
Lady Watkin, “ types of the British virgin and the British matron ; 
two species that our author does not love”—that they are 
“cruelly and splendidly successful. They would go far to make 
him unpopular were he as widely read as Ouida.” This satire 
1s too quiet, too clinging, too pervasive and incontestable, to be 
taking. The sauce piquunte to the British palate is a lighter 
condiment than this, which is prepared from a recipe not in its 
cookery books. 

Thus much for Mr. Meredith’s present chances of popularity 
beyond that small circle to which I referred ; the circle of persons 
who think. How very small this is it is not pleasant, but may 
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be profitable to reflect. I had recently the pleasure of perusing 
@ list of our chiet novelists, as given in a book of stately propor- 
tions and voluminous matter. Seventy or eighty names were 
mentioned ; they ranged trom Walter Scott to Hawley Smart— 
a long interval, in time and much else. The name of George 
Meredith was indeed “conspicuous” by its absence in so com- 
prehensive a catalogue. Again, | have been gravely asked by 
bookish people if I do not mean Owen Meredith by George Mere- 
dith. It is easy to say, Non ragionam di lor, una guurda e 
passa, but the cheap contempt is ineffectual. These people 
insist on being talked of, for it is owing to them, and such as 
they are, that Mr. Meredith’s books are a prize to bibliophiles 
and a problem to would-be readers. For a few shillings you can 
get almost any novel of any living novelist, small or great. Mr. 
Meredith is, 1 think, the one exception. I believe the majority 
of his books have never even trod the well-worn round from the 
three volumes to the one. Not more than one or two are now 
accessible (save to a patience and a purse not given to all) in any 
shape or form. 

For this we have to thank the good people who do not know 
the difference between George Meredith and Owen Meredith. 
One cannot suppose the publishers to be blind to their own 
interests, and it is presumable that if even a moderate section 
of the reading public cared to read Mr. Meredith’s novels, the 
publishers would see the wisdom of occasionally allowing one to 
buy a copy at a reasonable rate. When we may expect this 
privilege I do not know. As it is a question of supply and 
demand I suppose we are foolish to dream of it. Meanwhile, one 
is curious to know how long “ Diana of the Crossways,” for the 
present Mr. Meredith’s latest novel, will remain accessible to the 
ordinary buyer. It is a practical question, perhaps seemingly 
too practical tor a retined criticism ; but it is significant of much. 
It means simply this: how much less than the consideration we 
show to a thousand-and-one tales of sentiment and sensation, 
shall we show to a novel that is purely a work of genius, and in 
which almost the exactness of science is wedded to al) the charm 
of art ? ARTHUR SYMONS. 





“CAN THE OLD FalITH LIVE WITH THE NEw?” By G. Matheson, 
D.D. Blackwood. 


IN design and in achievement the book before us is unique. 
Stated briefly, its purpose is to inquire whether, in so far as they 
come into contact with each other, the Christian revelation 
and the doctrine of Evolution are mutually exclusive; and its 
conclusion is that the old faith and the new thevry are only 
ditierent methods of making precisely the same attirmations ! 
Lest the reader should be disposed to take that interjection 
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as an invitation to cast this work aside as one of the sensational 
paradoxes now too numerous in apologetic literature, we hasten 
to say that “Can the Old Faith live with the New?” is as 
able and profound in its execution as it is startling in its 
proposition. It opens up quite a new field of inquiry, and it 
gives us a valuable suggestion as to how that inquiry may be 
pushed on with profit. The science of which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is the leading light has been subjected to many 
criticisms; to too many, perhaps, for the welfare of the religion 
in whose defence they were designed. Dr. Matheson, however, 
is no empirical theologian ; and, whatever may be the ultimate 
judgment upon it, his essay, we are certain, will cast no discredit 
on the cause it is intended to promote. The scope of this notice 
is too limited to permit more than the bare indication, already 
given, of the idea round which Dr. Matheson has wrought. 
Suffice it to say, that, while extremely cautious in accepting 
Evolution in its details, the doctor is lueidly vigorous: in 
defence of the positions he does take up; that, while wisely 
eclectic, he is more than ordinarily original; and that his tone 
and his method are temperate and scientific to a degree. 


ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE: A HANDBOOK. By the Rev. 

J.I.Mombert. Crown 8vo. Bagster & Sons (Limited), 1885. 
Dr. MOMBERT, who has very recently done good work in his 
edition of the Tyndale Pentateuch, here provides a concise and 
trustworthy account of the common English Version of the 
Scriptures. He traces it from its first rude beginnings in Anglo- 
Saxon times, through the various changes it has undergone, to 
the form in which it is now claimed as a common inheritance by 
seventy millions of people. His book is of value primarily to 
the Biblical student, but at the same time may be read with 
interest and advantage by any one, by reason of its very numer- 
ous and lengthy illustrative examples which are drawn from the 
originals, and are accompanied by parallel translations into 
modern English. Dr. Mombert gives the results of independent 
studies rather than their processes, acknowledging, where used, 
his sources and authorities with commendable conscientiousness. 
He has also adopted a satisfactory method of allowing the several 
translations to disclose their own origins, histories and mutual 
relations by means of the parallel production of kindred versions 
in different collations and analyses. The utility of the book is 
further enhanced by the introduction of a detailed account of 
the English versions based on the Vulgate, in connection with 
which interesting chapters on the Authorised Version (1611) and 
the various Revisions of the Bible are appended, including that 
of 1881. It is perhaps to be regretted that the issue of Dr. 
Mombert’s book was not postponed for another year (the original 
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American edition, of which this is a reprint or an importation, 
appeared last year), since particulars and a critical and analytical 
account of the forthcoming Revised Old Testament could then 
have been incorporated in it, and we fear that this is scarcely the 
kind of work that runs into a second edition very rapidly. 


THE Book LOVER: A GUIDE TO THE BEST READING. By James 
Baldwin. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & Co., 1885. 


THIS is a neat little book, prettily got up, and deserving of some 
praise. It does not, as might have been expected and was hoped, 
fill the lacuna that exists in present-day literature for a really 
critical book upon books; but it is, on the whole, fairly trust- 
worthy, and may be consulted and its rules followed with advan- 
tage by the casual and the non-scientific reader. Composed, as it 
largely is, of extracts from what the greatest thinkers and writers 
of all ages and nationalities have said about books, it could not 
fail to interest, even if it were less happily put together. 

The scope of the book is well conceived, its method is mode- 
rately correct ; but its execution is unequal, and in parts weak. 
The volume is divided into eleven chapters, dealing with the 
Choice of Books, How to Read Them, the Use and Formation of 
Libraries, etc., and contains, as appendices, Courses of Reading 
in several subjects. It is this last portion that forms its weakest 
point—testifying either to a very ill-balanced judgment, or a lack 
of knowledge of the books recommended, their natural sequence 
and affinities. Thus, as an example, we may instance the course 
for Greek History, wherein we find Keightley’s “Classical 
Mythology” (a good book for its time, when first published) 
allied to Mrs. Dwight’s “Greek and Roman Mythology” (a poor 
book of American origin) as the only two “indispensable ”’ books 
for the purposes of reference in Greek Mythology ; Hawthorne's 
“Wonder Book” and his “Tanglewood Tales” standing side by 
side with Mr. A. Murray’s “ Manual of Mythology”; and Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang’s “ Odyssey ” with Goethe’s “ Iphigenia” ! 

Two parallel columns are devoted to the Medizeval and Modern 
(English) History Course—the one for books directly bearing on 
the periods into which the Course is divided, the other for books 
of collateral interest. This is a good arrangement, and if fol- 
lowed out, will greatly help young readers in forming a general 
view of contemporary continental history, life, and manners. 
This section, moreover, has been more carefully prepared by 
Dr. Baldwin, and with greater knowledge than the others, 
excepting, perhaps, that on Poetry; and his lists of English books, 
and English translations of foreign ones, are here full, and 
selected with judgment; though, as is but natural, several of his 
recommended works are not well, or not at all, known on this 


side of the Atlantic. 





THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


4 Classified Bibliography of Best Current English and American Literatur 
is in prevaration by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the LYCS if LIME The book itself, mh ich it is hoped 
may be issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged under 


scientifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the publisher’ s 


name, the date of publication, the size and price of each entry. 


Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names : otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 


an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
A 2.- HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Schaff, P. Medieval Christianity [ A.D. 590-1073]; 2 v., 8vo, T. & T. Clark, 2is. 
CLASS B._NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 


B 2.-GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE. 
Clodd 





, E. Myths and Dreams; cr. 8vo., Chatto, 5s. 


CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 
* C 3._ MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Caird, Prof. E. Soe. Philosophy and Religion of Comte; cr. 8vo, Maclehose. 5s. 








CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 
A 1,HISTORY OF SOCIETY AND INSTITUTIONS. 





Crozier, J. B. Civilization and Progress; d. 8vo, Longmans, 14s. 
D 3.—_GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
Chadwick, Evils of Disunity in Central and Local Admin.; cr. 8vo, Longmans, 2s. 6d. 
"4 Fiske, J. American Political Ideas ; cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 4s. 
D 4.—SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Levi, Prof. Leone. The Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes, 1883-4 : 8vo. 
Murray, 3s. 6d. 
Marshall, A. Present Position of Economics ; cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 


D 7.—COMMERCE. 


Del Mar, A. History of Money in Ancient Countries ; d. 8vo, Bell, 10s. 6d. 
Rae,G. The Country Banke s Clients, Cares, and Work ; cr. 8vo, Murray, 7s. 6d. 


CLASS E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 
E 2,..-EUROPE. 
Spain, Sketches in. By J. Lomas; cr. 8vo, Black, 10s. 6d. 
E 6.—OCEANIA, ETC. 
Chalmers, J. Work and Adventure in New Guinea ; ill., cr, 8vo, R.T.S., 6s, 
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CLASS F.—HISTORY. 
F 2.—ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Wellhausen, J. Prolegomena to the Hist. of Israel [tr.] ; d. 8vo, Black, 15s. 





CLASS G.—PERSONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
G 1.—INDIVIDUAL BIOGRAPHY (Under Name of Subject). 
Gordon, General, Story of. By A. E. Hake, Vol. II. ; 8vo, Remington, 15s. 
G 2.—COLLECTIVE BIOGRAPHY (Under Name of Author). 


Dictionary of National Biography, ed. L. Stephen, Vol. II. [Ann.-Baird | 
Smith & Elder, 12s. 6d. 


G 3.—PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, ETC. 


Society in London. By a Foreign Resident [Sketches of Lond. Society]; cr. 8vo, 
Chatto, 6s, 


Taylor, Sir H. Autobiography ; 2 v., d. 8vo, Longmans, 32s. 


; Toy. 8vo, 


CLASS H.—NATURAL SCIENCE. 
H 1.—GENERAL. 


Clifford, the late W. K. Common Sense of the Exact Sciences [Int. Sc. Ser,] ; 
cr. 8vo, Paul, 5s. 


H 3.—PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

Tait, P.G. Properties of Matter; cr. 8vo, Black, 7s. 6d. 
H 6.—GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

Taylor, J. E. Our Common British Fossils: ill., er. 8vo., Chatto, 7s. 6d. 
H 9.—BOTANY. 


Bowers +.Vines, F. O.; S. H. Practical Course of Botany ; ill., cr. 8vo, Mace 
millan, 6s. 


CLASS I.—ARTS AND TRADES. 
I 9.—FINE ARTS. 


Parker, H. Nature of the Fine Arts ; d. 8vo, Macmillan, 10s. 6d. 
Perrot + Chippiez, G.; C. History of Art in Phoenicia ; 2 v., ill., 4to, Chapman, 
42s, 


I1l. MUSIC. 


Behnke+ Browne, E.; L. The Child’s Voice ; cr. 8vo, Low, 3s. 6d. 
Heron-Allen, E. Violin-making, as it was and as it is; ill., d. 8vo, Ward & Lock, 





’ 
10s. 6d. 


I 12.—_SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
New Book of Sports; cr. 8vo, Bentley, 6s. 
Wells, H. P. Fly-rod and Fly-tackle ; 16mo, Low, 10s. 6d. 


CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 





K 6.—POETRY. 
Lytton, Earl. Glenaveril,, B.K.I. “The Orphans,” Cantos 1—4; feap. 8v0, 
Murray, 2s. 6d. 
K 10.—FICTION. 
Caine, Hall. The Shadow of a Crime; 3 v., cr. 8vo, Chatto, 31s. 6d. 
Farjeon, B. L. The House of White Shadows ; new ed., cr. 8vo, Ward & Downey 
6s. 
Williams, Sarah. The Prima Donna ; new ed., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 3s, 6d. 
K 12.—ESSAYS, LETTERS, AND SPEECHES. 
Alice, Princess, Letters of. Popular edition ; cr. 8vo, Murray, 7s. 6d. 
Bright, John, Public Letters of, collected by H. J. Leech ; cr. 8vo, Low, 7s. 6d. 
Representative American Orations, ed. A. Johnston; 3 vols, cr. 8vo, Putnams, 158. 
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AMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & 60.3 NEW BOOKS. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to H. M. the King of the Belgians. 


Volumes, demy 8vo, with over a hundred Full oe ige and Smaller Illustrations, two large Maps, and 
several smaller ones. loth extra, price 42s. 


THE CONGO AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE: 


A STORY OF WORK AND EXPLORATION, 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, 


Author of ‘‘ Through the Dark Continent,’’ ‘‘ How I found Livingstone,” etc., etc. 
t= This work is now being translated into GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, DANISH, SWEDISH, 


nd DUTCH, and these Editions will be published as nearly as possible simultaneously with the ENGLISH 
DITION, which will be ready early in May 


vv 











| Libraries and Booksellers, in I ol. y 8vo, cloth extra, 21s., numerous Illustrations and Mt aps. 

NATURALIST S WANDERINGS IN THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO: 4 Narrative of 

lravel and Exploration. By Henry O. Fornss, F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Scottish Geographical Society; 

Fellow of the Zoological Society of London ; Member of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 

and Ireland; Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union With numerous Illustrations from the 

Author’s Sketches and Descriptions, by Mr. Joun B. Grass, and several Maps. 

* Mr. Fornes, whose reputé ution as a naturalist is European, has just been appointed Leader of the Expedition 
shout exp! re New Guinea. Sets of his Hersariva, and numbers of the Insects and Birds collected by him during 
bis wanderings in the but little known islands of t Eastern Archipelago, some of thetn, indeed, never before ex 
1 red, nave been purchased for ne arly every Kurope ipltal, and this interesting record of his travels and perilous 
;dventures is lo oked for with much interest. In tl \ppendices there are descriptions of many Insects and a large 

im! f plants described for the first time, wl wil found nowhere else, so that, in addition to the highly 
haracter of the Work, it will be essent r rat jute lispensable, to every Museum of Zoology and 
—————————— —_ —— - - ———— 

“Ready about. M: vy 5 t all Libraries and Booksellers. 

INDER THE RAYS OF THE AURORA BOREALIS: in the Land of the Lapps and Kvens. By 

Dr. SopHus TROMWOLE, Edited by Cart Srrwers \ narrative of a Year’s Sojourn and Travels in 

a and, Finland, and Russia. With a | ular Scientific Fxposition of the Aurora Borealis, This 

rk is illustrated with 150 Portraits, Viev illustrations of the Aurora Borealis, Diagrams, and a Map, 
m the re ithor’s Photographs and Draw s. Two vols., large crown 8vo, price 38s. 
q 
Ready about May bh at a Libraries and Booksellers. 

HE RESCUE OF GREELY. By Commander W. 8S. Scutey, U.S.N., and Professor J. Russet 

Sotgy, U.S.N. With Maps and numerou ustrations. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

The main —— ive tells the absorbing story of the relief, and the finding of the starving men. The volume is 

ited Q m the admirable photographs mad he expedition, and the maps are from official sources, and pub 

1 her ‘ the first time. 
L ( stetabinin to the knowledge of the p: region t] book, with its authors’ trained observation and clear 
is indispensable to every student of 5 raphical discovery ; and the maps and illustrations complete its 
brief sailor-like, admirably written, and w llustrated pages of Captain Schley are concerned with data 
re startling in their unsensational novelty \dmirable work, both in meteorology and geography, wa: 
hed with resources infinitely less than t) t the disposal of some of their predecessors. . ‘ Altogether 
tragic tale it is impossible to imagine. the narrative f« aptain Schley and his lite rary colleague is 

ext ely inte resting os Rdhoes Standard. 
Now Re: Price One Shill 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ‘FOR MAY. 


Lontaining 


ppring Blossoms. By Howarp Pyre. Frontispiece | Jersey Cattle in America. By Hark Comstock. 





spanola and its Environs. By Brrer Harrison [llustrations, from Copyrighted Photographs by 
illustrations, drawn by Brrer Harrison. ScHREIBER & Sons, Philadelphia, and Faux, 949, 


Anneke Jans Bogardus and her Farm. By J Broadway, New York. 
WV. Gerarp, Illustrations, drawn by C. Granam. | A Witch-Hazel Copse. By Wititiam Hamiiton 


Passages from the Diary of a Hong-Kong Grsson. Illustrations, drawn by WILti1amM HaMIL- 


Merchant. By F. J. Stimson. ron GiBson, and from A@ricoLa’s De Re Metallica, 
Through London by Canal. By Bensamin Exvxrs At the Red Glove. - Story. Part V. Illustra- 

MAkTIN. Illustrations, drawn by W. L. WY! tions, drawn by C. . Rein wART. 

and Epwarp R. Kina. A Wild-Goose Chase. II. The Flight. By F. D. 
ast Angels. A Novel. Part V. By Cownstanc1 Miuvet and R. Swain GIFrFrorp. 

FENIMORE WOOLSON. Lady Archer. A Story. By Lucrs C. Litire. Illus- 
Kdmonition. A Sonnet. By Winn1am Worps- trations, drawn by C. D. WELpon, 

WorTH. Illustrations, from a Drawing by ALFRED 

PARSONS. ETC., ETC., ETC 


£10 10s., £10 10s., £5 5s. £5 5s. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, PART V., FOR MAY. 


th Coloured Frontispiece and very numerous other Illustrations. Price 6d., now ready. Particulars of 
rizes for Competition—2 of Ten Guineas each, and 2 of Five Guineas—are given in this part. 


ondon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 118, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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- “~ =r py THIS FAMOUS 
HOLLOWAYS PILLS FAMILY MEDICINE 
Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 


A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, ard is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 





“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIF ss.” 


CLARKE S | 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all] impuritie 
from whatever cause arising. For Serofula, Scurvy 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effect 
are marvellous. 





Thousands of Testimonials from aj 


parts. In bottles 28. Od, each. and in cases of si] 





WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. ee 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 


SCHWEITZER’S GOCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE 


times the quantity, lls. each, of all Chemists. 


Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 








SonweEiTzeEr & Co. 


POWDER, 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE, 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of F 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty prononnce it ‘‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, 
and may be taken when richer C! 


at extracted. Made instan- 






hy] >} 
digestible, cl 


eapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
s prohibited. 


10, Adam Street, W.C. 


colate 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &e 





PEPPERS 


QUININE AND IRON 
HEALTH, TONIC. 


STRENGTH, 
ENERGY. 


(GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
And PODOPHYLLIN. 


A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. 

Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 

Clears the Head and cures Headache. 
Regulates the Bowels. 


(GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 

(GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 
REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use 
of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. 


Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. 


SULPHOLINE 


LOTION. 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! 


IN A FEW DAYS | 


Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely | 
fade away. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Decline 
Imitations; many Chemists professing their own to 
equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


THE CHEAPEST 











THE BEST. THE SAFEST. 


Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 


Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible. 


Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf can- 
not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, etc., 
prevails, which cannot result from daily plastering 
the hair with grease. Sold everywhere, in large 
bottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Be sure 
to have Lockyer’s. 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, 
and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and 
healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 


Bottles, 2s. 9d. 














